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TO  THE  TEACHER 


The  Junior  Language  book  is  adapted  for  use  as  a text  in 
schoolrooms  where  any  form  of  experience  education  (enter- 
prise, activity,  unit  of  study)  is  in  use. 

The  oral  and  written  language  forms  presented  in  the  book 
have  been  chosen  after  careful  consideration,  trial,  and  test; 
they  are  the  language  forms  which  experience  has  proved 
are  required  for  daily  use  by  pupils  who  participate  in 
experience  programmes.  For  further  help  to  the  child  in 
the  modern  classroom,  the  text  explains  how  to  read  to  find 
useful  facts,  how  to  make  notes,  how  to  give  talks  and  reports, 
how  to  form,  lead,  and  act  upon  committees,  how  to  write  the 
letters,  stories,  poems,  and  plays  required  in  connection  with 
school  enterprises  or  units  of  study. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  chosen 
language  forms  in  such  a way  that  the  pupil  will  understand 
the  purpose  of  each  one,  and  will,  therefore,  use  it  purposefully. 
The  exercises  are  thus  designed  not  only  to  train  in  the  correct 
use  of  the  common  language  forms,  but  also  to  stimulate 
creative  self-expression  on  the  part  of  each  pupil,  and  to 
give  him  practice  in  responding  to  common  social  situations. 

In  order  to  make  them  intelligible,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  associate  these  exercises  with  definite  topics, 
activities,  and  enterprises.  These  are  illustrative  only;  the 
teacher  should  always  require  the  pupils  to  work  out  the 
exercises  in  connection  with  their  own  current  enterprise. 

The  great  problem  in  every  language  class  is  the  lack  of 
time  for  individual  practice.  Ordinarily,  teachers  present 
language  facts  clearly  and  well;  but  there  is  never  time  to  give 
individual  pupils  the  daily  practice  necessary  to  establish 
right  habits.  One  device  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  that 
of  speaking  to  partners.  The  device  may  be  of  special  use  in 
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large  classes  where  individuals  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  group  only  about  once  a fortnight,  or  in  rural  schools 
where  the  teacher  is  busy  with  other  grades.  In  the  “partner” 
procedure,  two  members  of  an  enterprise  group  sit  together 
during  the  period  of  language  practice,  and  speak  their  oral 
exercises  softly  to  each  other.  Such  a device  may  be  thought 
impracticable  on  account  of  possible  confusion;  the  surprising 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  works  well.  Teachers  are  urged  to 
give  the  device  a fair  trial. 

For  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  I am  deeply 
indebted  to  Miss  Belle  Ricker,  Miss  Dorothy  Harding,  Miss 
Jean  Dickson  of  the  Edmonton  Practice  School  Staff,  and  to 
Mr.  Stanley  Deane  of  the  MacKay  Avenue  School,  Edmonton, 
who  have  tested  the  exercises  and  activities  of  the  book  in  their 
classrooms;  and  to  Miss  Helen  Palk,  Winnipeg,  who  has  given 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  editing  of  the  book. 


Edmonton, 
July,  1939. 


Don alda  Dickie. 
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CHAPTER  I.  WHEN  PEOPLE  TALK 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  CONVERSATION  PLEASANT 

Conversation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  games 
in  the  world  if  you  play  it  well.  It  is  like  any  other 
game:  it  has  rules  that  must  be  obeyed,  and  it  requires 
practice  to  excel  in  it.  Only  a few  people  can  become 
good  basket-ball,  or  hockey,  or  tennis  players,  but 
everyone  can  learn  to  play  the  game  of  conversation. 

I.  STUDY  A CONVERSATION 

1.  Read  this  conversation  for  the  general  meaning: 

THE  SURPRISE 

What  a tumult  it  was,  to  be  sure,  with  kisses  and  questions 
and  all  the  glad  confusion  of  the  coming  home! 

“Isn't  it  funny?"  said  Bill.  “We  were  so  glad  to  go,  and 
now  we  are  ever  so  much  gladder  to  come  back." 

“Oh,  Mother!  We’ve  got  her!  We’ve  got  her!"  cried 
little  Harry,  trying  to  pull  off  his  muffler. 

“Yes,  and  she  is  just  the  dearest  little  thing,"  said  Lulu, 
tossing  her  muff  on  the  sofa. 

“Just  about  as  tall  as  I am,"  added  Harry  in  his  turn. 

“And  not  a bit  cross,"  chimed  in  Lulu.  “Oh,  Mother, 
I’m  so  glad!" 

“She  has  a brown  coat,"  said  Bill. 

“You  will  want  to  put  your  arms  round  her  neck  and  hug 
her,  Mother,"  cried  Lulu.  “Cousin  Julia  did." 
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“Her  name  is  Fanny/’  said  Harry,  who  by  this  time  was 
struggling  with  his  overshoes. 

“Whatever  are  you  all  talking  about?”  exclaimed  Mother. 
“Name  Fanny,  brown  coat,  as  tall  as  Harry.  Has  Lulu 
found  the  little  sister  she  has  been  hunting  for  for  so  many 
years?” 

“Why,  Mother,  don’t  you  know  really?”  asked  Bill. 
“We  all  thought  that  Father  had  written  you  about  it.” 

“Not  a word,”  laughed  Mother.  “What  can  it  be?” 

Then  Lulu  said,  “Don’t  let  us  tell  her,  boys,  and  she  will 
be  so  surprised  to-morrow.” 

“She  is  coming  to-morrow,  Mother,”  said  Bill. 

“You  won’t  mind  if  we  keep  it  a secret,  Mother?”  asked 
Harry  a little  anxiously. 

“I  shall  try  to  bear  it,”  said  Mother,  laughing.  “It  will 
be  fun  to  imagine  what  ‘she’  can  possibly  be.  Meantime 
supper  is  ready.  Come  all!” 

— Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

2.  In  a sentence  tell  what  kind  of  conversation  the 
children  had  in  “The  Surprise.” 

8.  Complete  these  sentences  by  using  in  each  space 
the  right  word  from  the  list  below: 

(a)  of  those  present  took  part  in  the  conversation. 

two  some  many  all 

( b ) They  all  spoke 

proudly  pleasantly  loudly  rudely 

(c)  They  listened  to  each  other 

impatiently  sulkily  politely  primly 

4.  Write  three  rules  for  making  conversation  pleas- 
ant. Write  the  rules  in  imperative  sentences. 
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Remember: 


Imperative  sentences  are  sentences  that  give 
orders  or  commands. 


5.  Make  one  list  of  the  nouns  and  another  list  of 
the  verbs  in  the  stanza  below. 

Remember: 


Words  that  are  names  of  things  are  called 
nouns. 


Words  that  tell  of  action  are  called  verbs. 


Down  came  the  storm  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength; 

She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a frighted  steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable’s  length. 

6.  Study  the  list  of  nouns  you  made  in  Exercise  5, 
and  think  what  kind  of  noun  they  are.  How  is  this 
kind  of  noun  written?  Study  your  list  of  verbs. 
What  time  do  they  tell?  Opposite  each  of  the  verbs 
in  your  list,  write  the  form  of  it  that  tells  present 
time. 

7.  Copy  the  stanza,  using  verbs  that  tell  present 
time  instead  of  verbs  that  tell  past  time.  Compare 
your  copy  with  the  original,  and  decide  which  you 
prefer  and  why. 
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II.  MAKE  THREE  DON’TS  FOR  CONVERSATION 


1.  Read  this  conversation  for  the  general  meaning: 


A MAD  TEA-PARTY 


“Wake  up,  Dormouse,  and  tell  us  a story,”  they  cried, 
pinching  the  Dormouse  on  both  sides  at  once. 

“Yes,  please  do,”  pleaded  Alice. 

“And  be  quick  about  it,”  added  the  Hatter,  “or  you’ll 
be  asleep  again  before  it’s  done.” 

“Once  upon  a time  there  were  three  little  sisters,”  the 
Dormouse  began  in  a hurry,  “and  their  names  were  Elsie, 
Lacie,  and  Tillie;  and  they  lived  at  the  bottom  of  a well.” 
“What  did  they  live  on?”  said  Alice. 

“They  lived  on  treacle,”  said  the  Dormouse. 

“They  couldn’t  have  done  that,  you  know,”  Alice  gently 
remarked.  “They’d  have  been  ill.” 

“So  they  were,”  said  the  Dormouse,  “very  ill.” 

“But  why  did  they  live  at  the  bottom  of  a well?”  asked  Alice. 
“Take  some  more  tea,”  the  March  Hare  said  to  Alice. 
“I’ve  had  nothing  yet,”  Alice  replied  in  an  offended  tone, 
“so  I can’t  take  more.” 

“You  mean  you  can’t  take  less,”  said  the  Hatter.  “It’s 
very  easy  to  take  more  than  nothing.” 

“Nobody  asked  your  opinion,”  said  Alice. 


— Lewis  Carroll. 
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2.  Tell  in  a sentence  what  kind  of  conversation  they 
had  at  “A  Mad  Tea-Party." 

3.  Read  “A  Mad  Tea-Party"  again  to  find  out  two 
things  Alice  did  that  spoiled  the  Dormouse’s  story. 
Find  out  a thing  that  the  Hatter,  the  Hare,  and  Alice 
all  did  to  spoil  the  story. 

4.  Write  three  more  rules  for  making  conversation 
pleasant.  Begin  each  rule  with  the  word  don’t. 

5.  Make  a neat  copy  of  the  six  rules  for  making 
conversation  pleasant. 

6.  Make  each  of  the  following  verbs  tell  past  time 
by  changing  the  vowel.  In  some  of  them  you  will 
need  to  make  other  changes  also. 

rise  wake  think  teach  steal 

lie  wear  tear  take  stand 

write  throw  tell  strike  speak 

7.  Make  each  of  these  verbs  tell  past  time  by  using 
a helper.  You  will  need  to  change  the  spelling  of 
most  of  the  verbs  slightly. 


begin 

break 

catch 

draw 

fall 

blow 

bring 

choose 

drink 

fly 

bite 

buy 

come 

eat 

grow 

III.  LEARN  TO  USE  A PLEASANT  VOICE  IN 
CONVERSATION 

You  have  learned  to  look  up  words  in  the  dictionary 
to  find  their  meanings  and  how  they  are  spelled.  The 
dictionary  gives  also  the  pronunciation  of  words;  it  does 
this  by  marks  placed  over  the  vowels  to  show  how  they 
should  be  pronounced. 
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There  are  only  five  vowels:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u;  but  each 
vowel  has  several  different  sounds.  The  dictionary 
shows,  by  means  of  special  marks,  which  sound  of  the 
vowel  is  to  be  used  in  pronouncing  the  word. 

Most  consonants  have  only  one  sound  each,  so 
they  do  not  require  marks. 


The  marks  used  in  the  dictionary  to  show  how 
to  pronounce  words  are  called  diacritical  marks. 


I'M  MR.  LONG-  SOUND 


Mft. SHORT  SOUND 


Each  of  the  vowels  has  two 
main  sounds,  a short  sound  and  a 
long  one.  Most  of  the  short 
sounds  are  made  in  the  top  and 
front  of  the  mouth,  and  the  long 

XI  1 ones  at  the  back. 

I 1 When  they  are  pronounced  with 
a long  sound,  the  vowels  say 
their  own  names;  the  dictionary  shows  this  by 
putting  a diacritical  mark  in  the  form  of  a short  straight 
line  over  the  vowel,  as  in  each  of  the  following  words: 


gate 


Peter  kite 


note  human 


The  diacritical  mark  used  over  the  short  vowels  is  a 
short  curved  line,  like  the  one  over  these  vowels: 


pat 


get 


it 


dot 


must 


Vowels  of  medium  length  are  marked  with  a dot, 
as  ask,  or  with  two  dots,  as  palm. 
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1.  In  class,  practise  saying  the  sounds  of  the  vowels. 
Open  your  throat  well,  and  shape  each  sound  carefully 
with  your  mouth. 

a (pat)  e (get)  i (it)  6 (dot)  u (cut) 

a (gate)  e (peep)  I (bite)  6 (note)  u (human) 

2.  Practise  saying  the  short  vowels.  Shape  each 
one  carefully,  and  notice  how  the  shape  of  your  mouth 
changes  as  you  speak  them.  Say  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  Whisper 
the  sounds  of  the  short  vowels,  shaping  each  sound 
carefully. 

3.  Say  these  words  to  your  partner,  pronouncing 
the  vowels  as  the  marks  direct: 

violet  genuine  supple  figure  creek 

4.  Copy  these  words,  and  put  the  right  mark  over 
each  vowel: 

anvil  isle  wheel  winter  ache 

enter  rope  used  hunt  mop 

IV.  PREPARE  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  A CONVERSATION 

When  you  are  talking  with  people,  do  you  not  find 
yourself  using  some  of  the  new  words  that  you  have  met 
in  your  reading?  You  will  find  it  easier  to  pronounce 
them  if  you  divide  them  into  syllables. 


A syllable'  is  a part  of  a word  that  you  speak 
as  a unit. 


1.  Write  the  words  in  the  list  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page  by  syllables,  separating  the  syllables  by  hyphens. 
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2.  Put  the  right  diacritical  mark  over  each  vowel 
in  the  words  in  Exercise  1.  When  you  have  finished 
marking  the  words,  look  up  each  one  in  the  dictionary 
to  see  that  you  have  used  the  right  marks  and  that  you 
have  divided  the  words  correctly  into  syllables.  Correct 
any  mistakes  that  you  have  made. 

3.  Say  the  words  to  your  partner,  pronouncing 
them  as  you  have  marked  them. 

4.  With  the  other  members  of  your  class  practise 
the  Daily  Four.  You  will  find  these  rules  on  page  208 
of  this  book,  and  also  on  page  22  of  Junior  Language, 
Booh  A. 

5.  Practise  reciting  this  poem.  Speak  lightly  and 
softly,  shaping  each  vowel  carefully. 


NOBODY  KNOWS 

Winds  of  the  morning 
Bending  the  grasses, 

Drinking  the  dewdrops, 
Kissing  the  rose, 

Where  do  you  go 
When  the  meadows  are  quiet 
And  sleepy  at  noontime? 
Nobody  knows. 

Winds  of  the  evening, 

That  dance  in  the  tree  tops, 
And  sweep  away  clouds 
From  the  moon  till  she  glows, 


porter 

rabid 

rapier 


skeleton 

hermetic 

straggle 


quintuplet 

intolerable 

personality 
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Why  don’t  you  blow 
Away  the  Old  Sandman 
That  makes  me  so  sleepy? 

Nobody  knows! 

— Helen  Coale  Crew. 

6.  Choose  a topic  suitable  for  conversation  at  the 
luncheon  table,  and  practise  conversing  about  it.  A 
topic  about  the  enterprise  on  which  you  may  be  work- 
ing would  be  suitable. 

Remember  the  rules  for  making  conversation  pleas- 
ant: 

Everyone  take  part.  Don’t  interrupt. 

Speak  quietly.  Don’t  contradict. 

Listen  politely.  Don’t  talk  too  much. 

V.  LEARN  A NEW  PART  OF  SPEECH 

1.  Read  the  following  story: 

AN  ANXIOUS  MOMENT 

John  asked  John’s  mother  if  John  might  go  to  meet  John’s 
father.  John  said  that  John’s  father  had  said  that  John’s 
father  might  bring  John  a baseball  glove  from  town.  John’s 
mother  said  that  John  might  go  as  far  as  the  corner,  and 
John  was  off  like  a shot.  Before  John  reached  the  corner, 
John  saw  John’s  father  coming.  Had  John’s  father,  or  had 
John’s  father  not  a baseball  glove?  John’s  father  had  the 
glove. 

2.  Rewrite  the  story,  using  other  words  in  place  of 
John  and  John’s  wherever  you  can.  The  words  you 
have  used  in  place  of  the  nouns  are  called  pronouns . 
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A word  that  is  used  in  place  of  a noun  is 
called  a pronoun.  Pro  is  a prefix  meaning 
“for”;  therefore  pronoun  means  “for  a noun.” 


3.  Write  an  assertive  sentence  telling  what  pro- 
nouns are,  and  another  telling  why  we  use  them. 

4.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  using  another  word  in 
place  of  a noun  whenever  you  can.  The  first  sentence 
is  done  for  you. 

Bill  has  a Jersey  calf.  — He  has  a Jersey  calf. 

Alice  likes  red.  May  and  I are  twins. 

Father  has  a headache.  The  men  were  cold. 

The  baby  is  crying.  Mother  baked  bread. 


VI.  DRAMATIZE  A CONVERSATION  AT 
A LUNCHEON  TABLE 


Make  a play  of  a conversation  at  a luncheon  table. 
Before  beginning  the  play,  set  a table  correctly,  and 
make  yourselves  tidy. 

One  pupil  should  begin  the  conversation,  taking 
care  to  see  that  he  is  leading  up  to  the  topic  you  have 
decided  to  discuss. 


READ  TO  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS 
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Each  of  the  others  should  think  of  at  least  one 
remark  to  make,  or  question  to  ask,  about  it. 

Be  careful  to  obey  the  six  rules  for  making  con- 
versation pleasant. 

VII.  READ  TO  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS 

There  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way  of  doing 
everything,  even  so  common  a thing  as  using  a spoon. 
The  right  way  is  always  best. 

1.  Read  this  paragraph  first  to  find  out  what  things 
are  told  in  it  about  the  use  of  the  spoon: 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  SPOON 

Little  children  often  hold  the  spoon  in  their  fists;  girls 
and  boys  should  be  careful  to  use  it  politely.  Take  it  about 
the  middle  of  the  handle,  and  hold  it  easily  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  finger.  Some  people  fill  the  spoon 
so  full  that  the  food  spills  as  they  carry  it  to  their  mouths. 
It  is  rude  to  do  this;  take  only  a small  spoonful  at  a time. 
Raise  the  spoon  to  the  mouth;  never  lower  the  mouth  to 
the  spoon.  When  lifting  the  spoon,  or  fork,  keep  the 
elbow  down.  The  spoonful  of  food  should  be  placed  just 
inside  the  lips,  not  pushed  to  the  back  of  the  mouth.  Soup 
is  eaten  from  the  side  of  the  spoon.  Never  dip  your  spoon 
into  the  serving  dish,  and  never  use  anyone  else’s  spoon; 
it  is  not  only  rude  but  unsanitary. 

2.  Make  an  outline  of  the  paragraph.  Remember 
to  give  your  outline  a title,  to  letter  your  points,  and 
to  begin  each  topic  with  a capital  letter. 

3.  Read  the  paragraph  again  to  find  out  the  ideas 
that  the  writer  has  given  under  each  heading. 
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4.  Read  the  paragraph  a third  time  to  fix  in  your 
mind  the  order  in  which  the  ideas  are  given. 

5.  Using  a spoon,  try  to  follow  the  directions. 
Practising  rules  of  etiquette  helps  you  to  remember 
how  things  should  be  done. 

6.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  each  of  these? 

We  shall  serve  cocoa. 

Shall  we  serve  cocoa? 

Serve  the  cocoa. 

Serve  it  quickly! 

7.  Rewrite  this  sentence  in  four  ways  so  as  to  make 
one  sentence  of  each  kind: 

We  shall  wash  before  eating. 

8.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  using  in  each  of  them  a 
verb  with  a helper: 

(a)  You  did  it  now.  (d)  Mary  came  to  visit  us. 

( b ) He  saw  a battle.  (e)  Tom  lay  sick  a year. 

(c)  She  went  fishing.  (f)  They  gave  him  a bicycle. 

VIII.  CRITICIZE  AN  EXPLANATION 

Did  you  ever  think  how  hard  it  is,  in  conversation, 
to  explain  clearly  to  someone  else  how  to  do  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  ordinary  things  you  do  every  day? 

An  explanation  is  meant  to  give  information,  and  it 
is  very  important,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  clear. 
If  you  wish  to  decide  whether  an  explanation  is  clear, 
ask  yourself  one  of  these  questions:  “Can  I do  it?” 
or,  “Can  I explain  it  to  someone  else?”  If  your  answer 
is  “Yes,”  the  explanation  is  clear. 
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1.  There  are  four  rules  for  giving  an  explanation. 
Make  these  rules  for  yourself  by  putting  in  each  space 
in  these  sentences  the  right  verb  from  the  list  below: 

(а)  the  thing  you  are  explaining. 

(б)  clearly  the  things  that  are  to  be  done. 

(c)  the  things  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to 

be  done. 

(d)  _____ _ all  unnecessary  details. 

arrange  state  omit  understand 

2.  What  kind  of  sentences  have  you  written? 

3.  Has  the  writer  of  the  following  explanation  obeyed 
the  four  rules?  If  not,  what  rule  or  rules  has  he  broken? 

HOW  TO  EAT  BREAD 

The  piece  of  bread  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand.  In 
common  with  all  other  foods,  it  should 
be  raised  to  the  mouth;  the  mouth 
should  never  be  lowered  to  the  food. 

Bites  should  be  taken  from  the  corner 
rather  than  from  the  side  of  the  piece. 

A slice  of  bread  should  be  broken  in 
several  pieces  before  being  raised  to 
the  mouth.  Each  piece  should  then  be  buttered  and  eaten 
in  turn.  It  is  not  polite  to  leave  the  crusts  of  bread. 

4.  After  reading  the  explanation,  could  you  eat 
bread  in  the  correct  way,  or  could  you  explain  to 
someone  else  how  it  should  be  done?  If  not,  the  ex- 
planation is  not  clear. 

Write  a criticism  of  the  explanation,  suggesting  an 
improvement  in  the  order  of  the  statements. 
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'5.  These  verbs  tell  past  time;  write  the  forms 
that  tell  present  time: 

held  raised  broken  buttered  eaten 

6.  Write  sentences  using  each  of  the  verbs  in  Exer- 
cise 5 with  the  singular  noun  mother. 


The  object  is  the  part  of  a sentence  that 
tells  to  whom  or  to  what  the  action  of  the  verb 
is  directed. 


In  the  sentence  “The  wind  struck  the  ship,”  the 
action  in  the  verb,  struck,  is  directed  toward  the  ship. 
The  ship  is,  therefore,  the  object  in  this  sentence. 

A sentence  that  has  an  object  usually  means  more 
than  a sentence  that  has  no  object;  it  is  usually  more 
interesting. 

7.  Complete  the  sentences  you  made  in  Exercise  6 
by  adding  an  object  to  each  one. 

IX.  WRITE  AN  EXPLANATION 

1.  Choose  a topic  about  which  to  write  an  explan- 
ation. Choose  a topic  connected  with  your  enter- 
prise, or,  if  you  wish,  write  about  one  of  these  topics: 

How  to  Set  the  Table 
How  to  Make  Cocoa 
How  to  Use  a Table  Napkin 
How  to  Answer  the  Telephone 
How  to  Introduce  Strangers 


REVISE  YOUR  EXPLANATION 
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2.  Notes  are  short  statements  that  we  write  to  help 
us  remember  useful  facts.  Make  notes  of  the  different 
things  that  are  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
topic  upon  which  you  have  chosen  to  speak.  Study 
your  notes  carefully,  and  arrange  the  different  ideas 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  carried  out  by 
anyone  following  your  explanation.  Cross  out  any 
ideas  that  are  not  necessary.  Think  out  each  step  of 
the  explanation  in  a complete  sentence. 

3.  Write  your  explanation.  Remember  to  write 
the  title  correctly  and  to  indent  your  paragraph,  that 
is,  to  set  the  first  word  an  inch  back  from  the  mar- 
gin. Be  careful  to  punctuate  your  sentences  correctly. 
Leave  spaces  between  the  lines  for  revisions. 

X.  REVISE  YOUR  EXPLANATION 

1.  Read  over  your  paragraph,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  you  have  obeyed  each  of  the  four  rules  for 
giving  an  explanation.  Can  you  answer  yes  to  each 
one? 

2.  Turn  to  page  209  of  this  book,  or  to  page  123 
of  Junior  Language,  Book  A,  and  read  the  written 
standard.  Test  your  explanation  by  comparing  it 
with  the  written  standard. 

If  you  can  improve  your  paragraph,  write  your 
changes  in  the  spaces  left  between  the  lines.  Exchange 
paragraphs  with  your  partner  for  help  in  revising  each 
other’s  work. 

3.  If  enough  of  the  pupils  have  written  explanations 
upon  “how  to  behave”  topics,  you  might  make  a Book 
of  Etiquette  out  of  them. 
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Each  pupil  should  make  a neat  copy  of  his  paragraph. 
The  pages  can  then  be  trimmed  to  the  same  size  and 
fastened  together  into  a book.  When  your  Book  of 
Etiquette  is  complete,  you  can  have  fun  reading  it 
aloud  in  class. 


XI.  STUDY  THE  PROCEDURE  IN  CONDUCTING 
A MEETING 


Boys  and  girls  in  many  schools  have  formed  clubs  to 
help  one  another  collect  stamps,  make  photographs, 
exchange  books,  put  on  plays,  study  birds  and  flowers, 
and  so  on. 

When  clubs  meet,  they  cannot  have  everyone 
carrying  on  a conversation  at  one  time,  so  people  have 
made  rules  for  conducting  meetings.  To  follow  these 
rules  is  the  courteous  way  of  taking  part  in  a group 
meeting. 

1.  Read  this  article  to  follow  directions.  Read  it 
first  for  the  general  meaning. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A MEETING 

A meeting  first  hears  and  adopts  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting.  Business  arising  out  of  the  minutes  comes  next, 
and  usually  consists  of  old  business  left  over  from  the  last 
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meeting.  Then  committees  give  their  reports,  and  the 
meeting  talks  about  the  reports  and  adopts  them.  Lastly 
the  meeting  considers  new  business. 

Any  member  who  wishes  to  speak  in  a meeting  rises  and 
waits  till  the  chairman  has  pronounced  his  name.  He  then 
begins:  “Mr.  Chairman/’  and  says  what  he  has  to  say. 

When  motions  are  made,  the  mover  says,  “I  move 
that . . . .”  and  goes  on  to  state  his  motion;  the  seconder 
says,  “I  second  the  motion.”  The  chairman  puts  the 
motion  to  the  meeting,  asking  those  in  favor  of  it  to  raise 
their  right  hands.  He  then  calls  for  those  opposed  to  the 
motion  to  signify.  He  counts  the  hands  that  are  raised 
for  and  against  the  motion  and  declares  the  motion  carried 
or  lost. 

Nominations  of  members  for  positions  do  not  need  to  be 
seconded.  In  the  election  of  officers,  it  is  courteous  to  ask 
all  nominees  to  leave  the  room  before  the  election  takes 
place. 

A member  who  reads  the  report  of  a committee  con- 
cludes it  by  saying,  “I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report.” 
Some  other  member  of  the  committee  seconds  the  motion. 
The  meeting  may  then  talk  about  the  report.  After  the 
discussion,  the  chairman  puts  the  motion  to  the  meeting. 
It  is  courteous  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  committees  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  careful  reports. 

Business  finished,  the  chairman  calls  for  a motion  to 
adjourn.  When  this  is  carried,  the  meeting  is  at  an  end. 

2.  Read  the  following  sentence,  completing  it  with 
the  word  from  the  list  below  that  you  think  most 
suitable: 

Meetings  are  conducted  by 

chance  choice  rules  rations 
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8.  Read  again  the  article  “How  to  Conduct  a Meet- 
ing,” and  make  an  outline  of  it  by  writing  a topic  for 
each  paragraph.  Your  topics  need  not  be  complete 
sentences.  Remember  to  use  a capital  letter  for  each 
point. 

4.  Think  about  each  topic  in  your  outline,  trying  to 
remember  what  facts  are  told  about  it  in  the  article. 

5.  Read  the  article  again,  topic  by  topic,  and  try  to 
fix  in  your  mind  the  order  in  which  things  are  done  at 
a meeting. 

6.  Make  a list  of  ten  common  nouns  from  the 
article.  Remember  to  begin  each  with  a small  letter. 

7.  Make  a list  of  ten  verbs  from  the  article.  What 
time  do  the  verbs  in  the  article  tell? 

XII.  STUDY  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES  ABOUT 
MEETINGS 

1.  Turn  to  page  207  of  this  book  or  to  page  12  of 
Junior  Language,  Book  A,  and  read  the  points  of  the 
Safety  Six.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning 
of  each  of  the  words  below.  Be  careful  to  choose 
for  each  word  the  meaning  that  fits  a meeting.  Then 
study  the  words  with  the  Safety  Six. 

chairman  nominate  second  carried  temporary 

secretary  move  motion  adjourn  permanent 

2.  Ask  your  partner  to  dictate  to  you  the  words  in 
Exercise  1.  List  your  errors,  and  study  them  again. 

3.  Copy  the  sentences  at  the  top  of  the  next  page, 
arranging  them  in  the  story  order.  Remember  to 
write  your  title  correctly. 
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HOW  TO  ELECT  OFFICERS 

I nominate  Frank  Alden  as  permanent  chairman. 

The  temporary  chairman  calls  the  meeting  to  order. 

I nominate  Laura  Hills  as  permanent  chairman. 

He  calls  for  nominations  for  permanent  chairman. 

All  in  favor  of  Laura  Hills? 

Will  the  nominees  please  leave  the  room? 

All  in  favor  of  Frank  Alden? 

Elect  a secretary  in  the  same  way. 

I declare  Laura  Hills  elected. 

4.  Prove  that  the  first  four  sentences  are  complete 
by  drawing  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  lines 
under  the  predicate  of  each.  Remember: 


The  subject  tells  whom,  or  what,  we  are  speak- 
ing about,  and  the  predicate  tells  what  we  say 
about  the  subject. 


XIII.  CHOOSE  TOPICS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REPORT 

If  you  form  a club,  you  will  wish  to  have  a meeting 
to  decide  upon  topics  that  you  will  want  to  study 
during  the  term. 

If  you  do  not  form  a club,  hold  a meeting  of  the 
class  to  discuss  how  to  carry  on  your  enterprise. 
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1.  As  this  is  probably  the  first  meeting  of  the  year, 
you  must  elect  a chairman  and  a secretary.  Do  this 
in  the  proper  way,  using  the  right  speeches. 

2.  After  the  officers  have  been  elected,  the  chairman 
will  announce  that  the  meeting  is  open  for  suggestions 
as  to  topics  for  study.  Members  should  suggest  as 
many  topics  as  they  can. 

3.  Ask  the  secretary  to  make  a list  of  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  members. 

The  members  should  then  examine  the  list  and  cross 
out  those  titles  that  are  not  true  topics.  Remember 
that  subjects  are  large,  but  topics  are  small  and  may  be 
dealt  with  in  a short  period  of  study. 

When  the  list  of  topics  is  satisfactory,  each  member 
should  choose  one  to  study  and  prepare  to  make  a 
report  of  his  study  to  the  club. 

XIV.  PREPARE  YOUR  REPORT 

1.  There  are  four  steps  you  must  take  in  preparing  a 
report.  Make  a list  of  the  steps  by  copying  out  these 
sentences,  filling  in  each  blank  with  the  right  word 
from  the  list  below: 

Choose  a Make  an 

Collect Think  out  your 

information  ideas  outline  topic 

2.  Think  about  your  topic  for  one  minute;  make 
notes  of  any  ideas  about  it  that  come  into  your  mind. 
Repeat  this  exercise  two  or  three  times.  Then  add 
to  your  own  ideas  by  reading  about  your  topic  in  a 
book  in  the  library. 


GIVE  YOUR  REPORT 
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3.  Make  an  outline  of  all  of  your  ideas,  arranging 
them  in  good  order  and  lettering  them  with  capital 
letters. 

4.  Study  your  outline,  thinking  out  each  idea  in 
a complete  sentence.  Repeat  your  sentences  to  your- 
self. Think  them  over.  Have  you  told  something 
interesting  about  your  topic,  something  that  the  other 
boys  and  girls  do  not  know?  Is  your  beginning  sen- 
tence interesting?  Does  your  last  sentence  really 
finish  the  report? 

5.  Turn  to  page  208  of  this  book,  or  to  page  18  of 
Junior  Language,  Book  A,  and  read  the  oral  standard. 
Now,  go  off  by  yourself,  and  practise  giving  your  report. 
Or  choose  a partner,  and  give  your  report  before  him. 
He  will  tell  you  if  you  break  the  rules  of  the  oral 
standard. 

XV.  GIVE  YOUR  REPORT 

1.  Call  a meeting  of  the  club  to  hear  the  reports. 
Try  to  carry  on  the  meeting  according  to  the  rules 
you  have  studied.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  have  been  read  and  adopted,  elect  a critic 
to  make  notes  of  any  rules  broken  during  the  meeting 
and  to  report  upon  them  before  you  adjourn. 

2.  Form  groups,  and  practise  the  Daily  Four  to 
allow  the  speakers  to  “warm  up”  before  they  give 
their  reports.  To  give  the  commands,  choose  a member 
who  can  speak  in  an  imperative  voice.  Practise: 

taking  correct  position  saying  m,  n,  ng,  for  resonance 

breathing  rhythmically  saying  ah,  a,  o,  ee,  oo 

exhaling  smoothly  on  la 
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Recite  the  “A”  List.  (See  page  208  of  this  book, 
and  also  page  60  of  Junior  Language,  Book  A.) 

3.  For  articulation,  practise  saying  this  poem: 

HOW  MANY  MILES  TO  BABYLON? 

How  many  miles  is  it  to  Babylon? 

Threescore  miles  and  ten. 

Can  I get  there  by  candlelight? 

Yes,  and  back  again! 

If  your  heels  are  nimble  and  light, 
You  may  get  there  by  candlelight. 

4.  Hear  the  report  of  each  member  of  the  club. 

XVI.  WRITE  A LETTER  OF  INVITATION 
1.  Study  Barbara  Crane’s  letter  of  invitation: 


Knob  Hill,  Alberta, 

September  19,  1939. 

Dear  Miss  Hunter, 

Our  group  has  practised  setting  the  table  in 
the  way  you  taught  us.  We  should  like  you  to 
come  to  lunch  with  us  at  the  school  on  Friday  at 
half -past  twelve.  We  are  planning  a surprise 
for  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Barbara  Crane. 


A letter  of  invitation  is  a social  letter. 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  six  parts  of  this  letter. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  parts  of  the  friendly  letter, 


WRITE  RIDDLES  IN  RHYME 
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which  you  will  find  on  page  209.  Check  your  spellings 
with  those  given  on  page  209. 

3.  Study  the  message  in  the  letter  to  find  out  what 
three  facts  must  be  mentioned  in  a letter  of  invitation. 
What  word  makes  Barbara’s  letter  sound  as  if  the 
group  really  wanted  Miss  Hunter  to  come?  What 
word  makes  it  sound  as  if  she  would  have  a good 
time?  Is  Barbara’s  invitation  written  politely?  Make 
a list  of  five  things  that  the  message  of  a letter  of 
invitation  should  do. 

4.  Write  a letter  of  invitation,  asking  someone  to 
come  to  an  afternoon  party  on  Friday. 

5.  Revise  your  letter,  and  make  a neat  copy  of  it  to 
submit  to  the  group. 

6.  Exchange  letters  with  your  partner.  Allowing 
five  marks  for  the  five  points  of  the  message,  and  five 
marks  for  the  other  five  parts  of  the  letter,  mark 
each  other’s  letters. 

7.  Appoint  the  writer  of  the  best  letter  to  write  the 
invitation  to  your  guest. 

XVII.  WRITE  SOME  RIDDLES  IN  RHYME 

People  are  often  amused  by  riddles;  you  might 
write  some  riddles  to  entertain  your  guest  on  Friday. 

1.  Read  this  riddle.  Can  you  guess  the  answer? 

A RIDDLE 

I have  no  ear,  I never  sing, 

I’m  musical,  however; 

And  yet,  unless  you  beat  me  well, 

Sure  I am  silent  ever. 
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2.  Study  the  riddle.  How  many  beats  are  there 
in  each  line?  Which  lines  rhyme?  This  is  a very 
common  kind  of  verse  and  is  quite  easy  to  make.  It 
is  called  Ballad  Verse. 

3.  Write  a ballad  verse  beginning: 

I have  an  eye  but  cannot  see. 

Be  careful  to  give  each  line  the  right  number  of 
beats  and  to  make  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme. 

4.  Choose  some  common  object,  and  write  a rhymed 
riddle  about  it  to  entertain  your  guest. 

5.  Write  two  rhymes  for  each  of  these  poetic  words: 

bough  clover  pines  dew  blast 


A synonym  is  a word  that  means  almost  the 
same  as  another  word. 


6.  Write  synonyms  for  these  poetic  words: 
sire  shrine  revere  palace  fragrant 


An  antonym  is  a word  that  means  the  opposite 
of  another  word. 


7.  Write  antonyms  beginning  with  the  prefix  un 
for  these  words: 

known  learned  moved  natural  pleasant 
What  does  the  prefix  un  mean? 
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8.  Test  yourself  on  the  first  fifty  of  the  hundred 
common  words  given  on  page  207.  Make  a list  of 
your  errors  for  study  with  the  Safety  Six. 

XVIII.  CHOOSE  TOPICS  FOR  CONVERSATION 

1.  Write  on  a slip  of  paper  one  or  two  topics  which 
you  think  would  be  suitable  for  conversation  when 
you  entertain  your  guest  on  Friday. 

2.  Join  the  group,  and  choose  two  or  three  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  suggested.  Have  a short 
conversation  about  one  of  them,  trying  to  obey  the 
six  rules  for  pleasant  conversation. 

3.  Practise  the  Daily  Four. 

4.  Say  these  words,  pronouncing  the  vowels  as  shown 
by  the  marks: 

sinecure  geometric  debate 

topical  unit  agile 

recipe  fragrant  crocus 

5.  The  vowel  u is  long  in  each  of  the  following  words. 
Copy  the  list,  putting  the  correct  diacritical  mark  over 
each  u.  These  are  “B”  List  words. 


due 

lure 

picture 

literature 

produce 

dude 

tune 

figure 

numerous 

introduce 

duke 

issue 

suit 

Tuesday 

institution 

6. 

Practise 

pronouncing 

the  words  in 

the  “B” 

List  given  on 
each  word. 

page  208, 

using  a long  u 

sound  in 

7.  Recite  the  poem  “Nobody  Knows,”  speaking  the 
beautiful  vowels  carefully. 
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XIX.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

1.  Here  are  seven  subject  pronouns;  they  are  com- 
monly used  as  subjects  of  sentences.  Learn  the  list 
by  heart. 

I we  you  he  she  it  they 


2.  Write  a sentence  using  each  of  the  pronouns  in 
Exercise  1 as  the  subject  of  a sentence.  Write  the  four 
singular  pronouns  in  a list  on  the  left  and  the  three 
plural  pronouns  on  the  right.  Check  your  sentences 
to  make  sure  that  you  have  made  each  predicate  in 
your  sentences  agree  with  its  subject. 

3.  Fill  the  blanks  in  these  sentences  by  using  one 
of  the  subject  pronouns  in  each:  I , we,  you,  he,  she, 
it,  they : 

Did like  the  book?  has  a red  dress. 

Tom  and read  it.  is  made  of  silk. 

liked  it.  think  it  pretty. 

Have left  any  cake? 

4.  When  speaking  of  yourself  and  another  person 
together,  it  is  polite  to  mention  the  other  person  first 
and  yourself  last,  as:  Mary  and  I play  together. 

Read  the  sentences  at  the  top  of  the  next  page, 
and  write  down  the  letters  that  stand  before  incorrect 
sentences.  Remember  that  only  the  subject  pronouns 
are  allowed  in  the  subject. 


ENTERTAIN  YOUR  GUEST 
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(a)  She  and  baby  were  here,  (d)  Her  and  I are  friends. 

(i b ) Mother  and  I went.  (e)  He  and  she  saw  it. 

(c)  You  and  me  will  stay.  (/)  Me  and  he  did  it. 

5.  Copy  the  six  sentences,  correcting  the  errors. 

6.  Write  three  sentences,  telling  in  each  of  them 
something  about  yourself  and  some  other  person. 
Mention  yourself  last. 

XX.  ENTERTAIN  YOUR  GUEST 

On  Friday,  entertain  your  guest  as  politely  as  you 
can.  Make  the  conversation  interesting  by  having 
everyone  taking  part  in  it,  each  one  telling  something 
different  about  the  topic,  and  by  asking  questions  to 
encourage  the  others  to  talk. 

If  anyone  has  written  a good  riddle,  he  might  ask  it. 

Someone  should  have  a story  to  tell.  It  might  be 
either  a funny  story  or  an  interesting  story  about 
something  that  has  happened  to  him.  It  should  be 
short;  long  stories  spoil  conversation. 

Here  is  a story  that  Jane  told.  Is  it  interesting? 
Is  it  short?  See  if  you  can  tell  a better  story. 

CANDY  PLEASE! 

Yesterday  was  my  birthday.  My 
brother  had  given  me  ten  cents  to 
buy  a special  birthday  treat.  So  on 
my  way  home  from  school  I bought  a 
bag  of  my  favorite  candies. 

As  I walked  along  the  street,  swing- 
ing the  bag  of  candy,  I heard  the 
patter,  patter,  patter  of  soft  footsteps 
behind  me.  I didn’t  think  much 
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about  them  until  I had  gone  two  or  three  blocks.  Then 
I knew  I was  being  followed.  So  I turned  around,  and 
there  was  the  dearest  little  Scottie  you  ever  saw. 

“Hello,  puppy !”  I said.  “What  do  you  want?”  And 
right  away  he  sat  up  on  his  little  hind  legs  and  begged  so 
hard  that  I gave  him  half  of  my  birthday  candies.  But  I 
really  didn’t  mind,  for  the  happy  wagging  of  Scottie’s 
tail  and  his  pleased  little  barks  were  a birthday  treat 
for  me. 

XXI.  LEARN  TO  WRITE  CONVERSATION 

Most  stories  contain  conversation.  The  conversa- 
tion tells  us  what  the  characters  in  the  story  are  feeling 
and  thinking;  it  helps  us  to  understand  them,  and  so 
makes  the  story  interesting.  You  must  learn  to  use 
conversation  in  your  stories,  and  to  write  it  in  the 
proper  way. 

1.  Read  this  conversation;  then  write  the  answers 
to  the  questions  asked  about  it  at  the  top  of  the 
opposite  page. 

THE  END  OF  THE  MAD  TEA-PARTY 

The  Dormouse  went  on,  “They  drew  everything  that 
begins  with  an  M.” 

“Why  with  an  M?”  said  Alice. 

“Why  not?”  said  the  March  Hare. 

“Really,  now  you  ask  me,”  said  Alice,  “I  don’t  think 


“Then  you  shouldn’t  talk,”  said  the  Hatter. 

This  piece  of  rudeness  was  more  than  Alice  could  bear; 
she  got  up  in  great  disgust  and  walked  off. 


—Lewis  Carroee, 


WRITE  A CONVERSATION 
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(a)  How  many  speeches  are  printed  in  each  paragraph? 

( b ) There  are  two  parts  in  each  of  the  speech-paragraphs. 
What  does  one  part  tell?  What  does  the  other  part  tell? 

(c)  What  punctuation  mark  separates  the  two  parts? 

(d)  What  marks  set  apart  the  words  of  the  speaker? 

2.  Read  this  paragraph  to  collect  useful  facts: 

WRITTEN  CONVERSATION 

In  written  conversation,  each  speech  is  printed  as  one 
paragraph;  even  if  the  speech  contains  only  one  or  two  words, 
it  should  be  given  a line  to  itself.  Most  speech-paragraphs 
have  two  parts:  one  part  gives  the  words  of  the  speaker;  the 
other  part  tells  who  the  speaker  was,  how  he  spoke,  or  what 
he  was  doing.  The  two  parts  are  separated  by  a comma, 
unless  the  speech  is  a question.  When  the  speech  is  a 
question,  it  is  followed  by  a question  mark.  Each  speech 
begins  with  a capital  letter.  The  words  of  the  speaker  are 
set  apart  by  two  pairs  of  commas,  called  quotation  marks. 

3.  Now  that  you  have  read  this  paragraph,  look 
back  at  your  answers  to  the  questions  in  Exercise  1. 
How  many  of  your  answers  were  correct? 

4.  Copy  the  speeches  from  “The  End  of  the  Mad 
Tea-Party.”  In  each  speech  draw  two  lines  under  the 
part  that  gives  the  words  of  the  speaker  and  one 
line  under  the  other  part. 

XXII.  WRITE  A CONVERSATION 

If  we  were  to  write  conversations  without  quotation 
marks,  they  would  be  very  hard  to  read  sensibly. 

1.  As  an  example,  try  reading  the  conversation  at 
the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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I want  you  to  go  to  the  store  said  Mother. 

I don’t  want  to  go  said  Trotty. 

Mother  laughed  then  you  must  go  without  cake  for  supper. 

No  said  Trotty  Biddy  will  bake  me  some. 

She  cannot  said  Mother  she  is  too  busy. 

Trotty  said  let  Lill  go. 

2.  Copy  the  conversation,  separating  the  two  parts 
of  each  paragraph  with  commas  and  setting  apart  the 
words  of  each  speaker  by  quotation  marks.  Remember 
to  begin  each  speech  with  a capital  letter. 

3.  Read  the  conversation  again  as  you  have  written 
it,  to  see  how  much  easier  it  is  to  read  when  it  is 
properly  punctuated. 

4.  Study  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Write  the  conversation  that  the  girls  and  boys  are 
having.  Make  it  interesting.  Remember  to  give  your 
conversation  a title,  to  write  each  speech  in  a separate 
paragraph,  and  to  punctuate  the  conversation  correctly. 
Leave  spaces  between  the  lines  for  revisions. 

5.  Ask  your  partner  to  criticize  the  conversation 
that  you  have  written;  then  correct  your  errors,  writing 
your  corrections  in  the  spaces  you  left  for  revisions. 
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XXIII.  PRACTISE  SPEAKING  CLEARLY 

1.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Add  a new  tongue  exercise.  Put  your  tongue  out, 
pointing  it;  curl  it  in,  and  touch  the  tip  of  it  to  the 
back  of  your  upper  teeth;  out,  in.  Repeat  the  exercise 
five  times. 

Open  the  throat  well,  and  chant:  ah,  a,  e,  6,  do. 
Repeat. 

Recite  this  line  of  poetry: 

The  lin-lan-lon  of  evening  bells  far,  far  away. 

2.  Practise  pronouncing  the  “C”  List.  This  is  a 
list  of  words  with  the  intermediate  a (d)  as  in  ask, 
aunt. 

The  intermediate  a is  pronounced  well  back  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  keep 
this  sound  in  place;  it  seems  to  slip  forward  into  the 
teeth,  which  is  very  unpleasant. 

Practise: 


THE  “C”  LIST 

aunt 

plant 

shan’t 

can’t 

ask 

pass 

half 

calf 

path 

waft 

dance 

chance 

3.  Choose  a topic  connected  with  your  enterprise, 
and  have  a conversation  about  it.  Try  to  obey  the 
rules  for  making  a conversation  pleasant.  Remember 
to  pronounce  your  words  clearly. 

4.  Write  the  conversation  carried  on  by  the  class 
exactly  as  you  remember  it.  Punctuate  it  correctly. 
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XXIV.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

1.  Write  the  letters  from  a to  h.  Opposite  a write 
the  subject  of  Sentence  a,  below;  opposite  b write  the 
subject  of  Sentence  b,  and  so  on: 


(a)  He  has  done  it. 

( b ) We  shall  serve  it. 

(c)  Mary  likes  it. 

(d)  You  may  go. 


(e)  Has  he  done  it? 

(/)  Shall  we  serve  it? 

(: g ) Does  Mary  like  it? 
(h)  May  you  go? 


2.  What  kinds  of  words  are  used  as  the  subjects 
of  these  sentences? 

3.  Where  is  the  subject  placed  in  an  assertive 
sentence?  Where  is  it  placed  in  an  interrogative 
sentence? 

4.  Think  of  a short  story  you  have  read  that  would 
be  suitable  to  tell  to  the  group  at  a party.  Write 
your  story,  putting  some  conversation  into  it.  Turn 
to  page  209,  read  the  written  standard,  and  revise 
your  story  to  make  it  obey  the  rules. 


XXV.  DRAMATIZE  A PARTY 

Choose  a hostess,  and  let  the  others  play  that  they 
are  guests.  Dramatize  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 
Have  a conversation  in  which  two  or  three  of  the 
guests  tell  the  stories  they  have  written. 


XXVI.  GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  TEST 

1.  Write  three  rules  that  apply  to  both  a meeting 
and  a conversation. 

2.  What  rule  applies  to  both  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  and  a written  conversation? 


GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  TEST 
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Write  three  interesting  topics  for  conversation. 

4.  Make  each  of  these  sentences  more  interesting  by 
adding  an  object: 

The  fire  burned _ The  farmer  fed 

The  boy  rattled The  horse  ate 

The  rain  washed The  tree  shook 

The  woman  washed The  heat  melted 

5.  Rewrite  each  of  these  sentences,  saying  the  same 
thing  but  changing  some  of  the  words.  The  first 
sentence  is  done  for  you. 

The  man  lacked  sense.  — The  man  was  foolish. 

The  aeroplane  was  in  the  airship  shed. 

They  built  a wall  to  keep  back  the  water. 

The  bird  ate  only  the  soft  parts  of  the  nuts. 

Harry’s  writing  is  easy  to  read. 

The  rabbit  is  often  seized  as  food  by  the  wolf. 

Helen  was  in  the  habit  of  making  sneering  remarks. 

6.  Read  these  sentences  to  your  partner,  using  the 
right  verb,  is,  was , are , were,  in  each  space.  Remember 
that  is  and  was  are  singular,  are  and  were  plural. 

The  children glad  it  is  a holiday. 

They tired  yesterday. 

Harold ill  yesterday. 

He not  able  to  play  to-day. 

We sorry  that  he  cannot  come  with  us. 

His  brother  and  sister coming. 

My  shoes left  behind. 

they  in  the  car? 

They in  the  car  when  I saw  them. 

Here your  shoes,  Tom. 
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7.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  changing  the  verbs 
from  present  time  to  past  time: 

Audrey  rolls  up  the  paper  and  throws  it. 

That  breaks  the  spell  and  dries  Ann’s  tears. 

After  that,  time  flies  by  quite  merrily. 

The  other  passengers  are  very  kind. 

“He  sounds  rather  cross,”  says  Audrey. 

The  old  man  chuckles  and  nods  at  them. 

Dock  opens  the  basket  which  has  the  lunch  in  it. 

They  munch  scones  and  drink  milk. 

8.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  to  do  in 
making  a spoken  or  a written  explanation?  Write  a 
three-sentence  explanation  of  how  to  introduce  a gentle- 
man to  a lady,  being  careful  to  do  the  important  thing. 

9.  Write  an  invitation  to  a friend,  asking  him  to 
come  to  a Hallowe’en  party  at  your  home.  Make 
the  message  tell  the  five  things  that  it  should  tell. 

10.  In  your  reader  find  a story  that  has  conver- 
sation in  it.  Read  the  conversation,  and  judge  it. 
Allowing  three  marks  for  each  of  the  six  points,  how 
many  marks  would  you  give  the  conversation? 


11.  Make  three  headings:  “Nouns,”  “Verbs,”  “Pro- 
nouns.” Write  these  words  under  the  right  headings: 


v,oOK  / he 

speak 


converse 

explanation 

we 

explain 

them 

conversation 

adjourn 

read 


club 

she 


meeting 

pillar 


e/Z your  ysCTU/L  , -1 

, V-E-R-BS,Q  tne^ 

onouns/  readt 


reader 
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12.  Put  the  proper  diacritical  mark  over  the  vowel 
in  each  of  these  words: 

I he  she  it  us  me  them 

his  her  go  step  drive  face  stuck 

13.  Write  five  words  with  each  of  these  prefixes: 

pre  ex  in  un 

14.  Write  the  names  of  ten  kinds  of  food  that  girls 
and  boys  should  eat.  Arrange  the  words  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Look  the  words  up  in  the  dictionary  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  spelled  them  correctly. 
Study  with  the  Safety  Six  any  word  that  you  have 
misspelled. 

15.  With  the  other  members  of  the  class,  practise 
the  Daily  Four.  Practise  the  new  tongue  exercise. 
Practise  the  lip  exercise:  Narrow  and  flare;  it  is  de- 
scribed on  page  210  of  this  book  and  also  on  page  61 
of  Junior  Language,  Book  B. 

16.  Make,  and  repeat,  a list  of  ten  words  with  each 
of  these  endings: 

ing  t th  d 

17.  Practise  pronouncing  this  list  of  words  with  the 
intermediate  a (a): 

path  wrath  half  calf  laugh 

18.  Repeat  the  long  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o , u,  and  then 
recite: 

The  lin-lan-lon  of  evening  bells  far,  far  away. 

19.  Repeat  the  short  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  then 
recite  “Nobody  Knows,”  shaping  each  word  carefully. 


CHAPTER  II.  THE  ROUND  TABLE 


LEARN  TO  SPEAK  WELL 

Many  classes  like  to  have  a Christmas  concert. 
The  most  important  thing  to  do  in  order  to  make  a 
Christmas  concert  a success  is  to  learn  to  speak  beauti- 
fully in  readings,  recitations,  stories,  speeches,  songs, 
and  plays. 

Everyone  can  learn  to  speak  well  if  he  will  try.  A 
month’s  steady  practice  will  improve  your  speech  so 
much  that  your  mother  and  father  will  be  very  proud 
of  you.  Try  it. 

I.  READ  A STORY  FOR  GENERAL  MEANING 

1.  Choose,  to  study  and  read  aloud,  a beautiful 
story  connected  with  your  enterprise;  or  read  this 
story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  friend,  Merlin,  the 
magician.  Read  it  first  for  its  general  meaning. 

HOW  ARTHUR  GOT  EXCALIBUR 

As  they  rode,  Arthur  said,  “I  have  no  sword.” 

“No  matter,”  said  Merlin,  “hereby  is  a sword  that  shall 
be  yours.” 

So  they  rode  till  they  came  to  a lake  which  was  a fair 
water  and  broad,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  Arthur  was 
aware  of  an  arm  clothed  in  white  samite  that  held  a fair 
sword  in  that  hand. 

“Lo,”  said  Merlin,  “yonder  is  that  sword  that  I spake  of.” 
With  that  they  saw  a damsel  going  upon  the  lake. 

“What  damsel  is  that?”  said  Arthur. 
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“That  is  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  said  Merlin.  “Within 
the  lake  is  a rock,  and  within  the  rock  as  fair  a place  as  any 
on  earth  and  richly  furnished.  This  damsel  will  come  to 
you,  and  then  do  you  speak  her  fair,  and  she  will  give  you 
that  sword.” 

Anon  came  the  damsel  unto  Arthur  and  saluted  him,  and 
he  her  again.  “Damosel,”  said  Arthur,  “what  sword  is 
that  yonder  the  arm  holdeth  above  the  water?  I would  it 
were  mine,  for  I have  no  sword.” 

“Sir  Arthur,  king,”  said  the  damsel,  “that  sword  is  mine, 
and  if  ye  will  give  me  a gift  when  I ask  it,  ye  shall  have  it.” 

“By  my  faith,”  said  Arthur,  “I  will  give  ye  what  gift  ye 
will  ask.” 

“Well,”  said  the  damsel,  “go  ye  into  yonder  barge  and 
row  yourself  to  the  sword,  and  take  it  and  the  scabbard 
with  you,  and  I will  ask  my  gift  when  I see  my  time” 

So  Arthur  and  Merlin  alighted  and  tied  their  horses  to 
two  trees,  and  so  they  went  into  the  ship.  When  they  came 
to  the  sword  that  the  hand  held,  Sir  Arthur  took  it  up  by 
the  handle  and  took  it  with  him,  and  the  arm  and  the  hand 
went  under  the  water. 

— Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

2.  Complete  the  following  sentence  with  the  most 
suitable  of  the  words  below: 

This  story  of  King  Arthur  is  full  of 

mercy  mystery  fear  faith 

3.  Write  sentences  telling  what  is  mysterious  about 
Arthur,  Merlin,  the  sword,  the  damsel,  the  lake. 

4.  Copy  the  most  mysterious  speech  in  the  story. 

5.  In  a sentence  tell  the  kind  of  voice  that  should 
be  used  in  reading  this  story.  Give  a reason  for  your 
opinion. 


SPEAK  THE  FRONT  VOWELS 
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6.  Make  from  the  story  a list  of  words  and  groups  of 
words  that  should  be  spoken  in  a mysterious  tone. 

7.  Paint  a picture  of  the  scene  of  the  story. 

II.  PRACTISE  SPEAKING  THE  FRONT  VOWELS 

The  vowels  are  round  when  they  come  out  of  the 
throat;  they  are  then  shaped  by  the  different  parts  of 
the  mouth.  To  say  the  vowels  clearly,  you  must 
speak  with  an  open  throat,  and  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  flat  behind  the  lower  teeth. 

1.  Whisper  these  words;  notice  with  what  part  of 
the  mouth  each  is  shaped: 

bean  moon  calm 

2.  Whisper  the  vowels  ee,  oo,  a (ah).  Notice  that 
ee  is  shaped  high  up  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  oo  in 
the  middle  of  the  mouth,  and  a well  down  in  the  back 
of  the  mouth.  Repeat  ee,  oo,  a. 

3.  Whisper  these  words;  shape  each  vowel  carefully: 

deem  doom  dawn  lean  loon  lawn 

beam  boom  bomb  seen  soon  sawn 

4.  The  vowels  that  are  pronounced  with  the  front 
of  the  mouth  are  called  front  vowels.  They  are: 
e,  i,  e,  a,  a.  Key  words  for  these  vowels  are:  eat,  it, 
et,  at,  ask. 

Whisper  these  vowels,  and  you  will  notice  that  they 
are  all  shaped  in  the  front  of  the  mouth.  You  begin 
high  up  in  front  with  e and  come  down  a little  lower 
with  each  of  the  others:  i,  e,  a.  The  sounds  a and  a 
are  made  at  the  same  height,  but  a is  a little  behind  a. 
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Whisper  the  front  vowels;  then  whisper  the  key 
words,  shaping  each  vowel  carefully. 

5.  Whisper  these  words,  shaping  each  vowel  care- 
fully: 


eat 

it 

et 

at 

ask 

een 

in 

en 

an 

asp 

leaf 

lift 

left 

lamp 

last 

weep 

whip 

web 

wax 

wast 

6.  Chant  the  words  in  Exercise  5. 

7.  Practise  reciting  the  following  stanza.  Shape 
each  of  the  vowels  carefully. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN 

Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 

Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep; 

Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam, 
Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream, 
Where  the  sea-beasts,  ranged  all  round, 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

III.  LEARN  TO  READ  ALOUD 

When  everyone  in  the  class  has  studied  the  story 
“How  Arthur  Got  Excalibur,”  the  group  will  wish  to 
hear  it  read  aloud.  You  may  be  the  pupil  chosen  to 
do  this.  So  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  read,  do 
the  following  exercises: 

1.  From  the  story  of  King  Arthur  make  a list  of  ten 
words  that  have  front  vowels  in  them.  Repeat  the 
words,  shaping  the  vowels  carefully. 

Whisper  the  words.  Then  chant  them  softly,  keep- 
ing the  throat  open. 


READ  A STORY  ALOUD 
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2.  Open  the  throat,  and  practise  saying  these  words, 
shaping  the  long  vowels  carefully: 

ware  take  rode  clothed  damosel 

lo  row  holdeth  sword  horses 

3.  Practise  repeating  to  your  partner  these  groups 
of  words.  Open  your  throat,  hold  the  vowels,  and 
make  your  voice  ring  clearly  and  softly. 

Which  was  a fair  water  and  broad 

Clothed  in  white  samite 

With  that  they  saw  a damosel. 

Yonder  the  arm  holdeth  above  the  water 

Go  ye  into  yonder  barge  and  row  yourself  to  the  sword. 

4.  Practise  repeating  to  your  partner  these  mysteri- 
ous sentences.  Open  your  throat  well,  make  your 
voice  deep,  solemn,  mysterious. 

They  came  to  a lake. 

Arthur  was  ware  of  an  arm. 

They  saw  a damsel  going  upon  the  lake. 

That  is  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

I will  ask  my  gift  when  I see  my  time. 

5.  Find  a place  where  you  can  be  alone,  and  practise 
reading  the  whole  story.  Open  your  throat,  shape 
your  vowels  carefully,  and  make  your  voice  ring. 

IV.  READ  THE  STORY  ALOUD  TO  THE  CLASS 

There  are  several  ways  of  having  the  story  read 
aloud  to  the  class.  The  chairman  may  divide  the 
story  among  different  members,  letting  each  member 
read  his  part.  Or  the  group  may  choose  four  readers, 
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three  to  read  the  speeches  and  one  to  read  the  story 
part.  Or,  if  the  group  is  not  too  large,  each  member 
may  read  the  whole  story,  and  the  group  may  take  a 
vote  to  decide  which  member  is  the  best  reader. 

When  you  are  reading  aloud,  remember  to  open 
your  throat  well,  shape  your  vowels  carefully,  and  make 
your  voice  ring. 


V.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

In  all  your  conversation,  and  also  in  your  written 
work,  you  will  wish  to  use  correct  English.  The  best 
way  to  learn  to  do  this  is  to  read  correct  English  and  to 
practise  writing  it. 

1.  Copy  three  assertive  sentences  from  the  story 
“How  Arthur  Got  Excalibur.”  Prove  that  each 
sentence  is  complete  by  drawing  one  line  under  the 
subject  and  two  lines  under  the  predicate. 

2.  Put  together  these  subjects,  predicates,  and 
objects  to  make  complete  sentences: 


The  waves 
The  farmer 
The  moon 
Sally  Ann 
Donald 


lighted 

sang 

overturned 
is  riding 
was  digging 


potatoes 
the  canoe 
a bicycle 
the  garden 
the  chorus 


3.  In  your  written  work,  it  is  important  to  punctuate 
and  spell  correctly.  Copy  these  sentences  of  written 
conversation,  punctuating  them  correctly: 

Arthur  said  I have  no  sword 

That  is  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  said  Merlin 

Sir  Arthur  King  said  the  damsel  that  sword  is  mine. 


STUDY  A POEM 
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4.  Ask  your  partner  to  dictate  to  you  the  hundred 
common  words  on  page  207.  Check  your  spelling  with 
the  list  on  page  207.  If  you  have  any  errors,  make  a 
list  of  them,  and  study  them  with  the  Safety  Six. 


VI.  STUDY  A POEM 

1.  Read  the  following  poem  first  for  the  meaning: 


There  likewise  I beheld  Excalibur,  the  sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

And  Arthur  row’d  across  and  took  it — rich 

With  jewels — the  blade  so  bright 

That  men  are  blinded  by  it — on  one  side, 

Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world, 

“Take  me,”  but  turn  the  blade  and  ye  shall  see, 

And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  yourself, 

“Cast  me  away!” 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

2.  Think  of  two  things  told  in  the  poem  about 
Excalibur  that  you  knew  before.  Think  of  three 
things  told  about  the  sword  that  you  did  not  know 
before.  The  story  told  several  mysterious  things  about 
Excalibur;  what  new  mystery  does  the  poem  mention? 
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3.  There  are  three  parts  in  the  poem.  They  begin: 

There  likewise 

And  Arthur  row’d  across 

On  one  side 

Find  these  three  parts,  and  read  each  part  smoothly 
to  yourself  till  you  can  do  it  well. 

4.  Now  go  to  some  place  where  you  can  be  alone, 
and  read  the  whole  poem  aloud  softly,  listening  to  the 
lovely  rhythm  and  music  of  it. 

VII.  PRACTISE  SPEAKING  THE  BACK  VOWELS 

1.  Opening  the  throat  and  keeping  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  flat  behind  the  lower  teeth,  whisper:  eat,  it,  et, 
at,  ask.  Repeat. 

Chant  the  vowels  alone:  ee,  i,  e,  a,  a.  Repeat. 

Chant  them  with  l:  lee,  li,  le,  la,  la.  Repeat. 

Chant  them  with  s:  see,  si,  se,  sa,  sa. 

Recite  “The  Home  of  the  Forsaken  Merman.” 

2.  The  vowels  that  are  pronounced  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth  are  called  back  vowels.  They  are: 


as  in  the  words  moon,  book,  no,  far,  fall. 

Whisper  the  words.  Notice  that  the  vowel  sounds 
begin  high  up  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  come 
down. 

Whisper  the  vowels,  shaping  each  one  carefully. 


oo,  oo,  o,  a,  a 
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Whisper  these  words,  shaping  the  vowels  carefully: 

oo:  moon,  soon,  spoon,  boom,  loom 
oo : book,  hook,  nook,  rook,  took 
o:  no,  go,  so,  nose,  dose,  rose 
a:  far,  bar,  doll,  loll,  don,  John 
a:  fall,  call,  wall,  lawn,  fawn,  dawn 

Chant  the  words,  shaping  the  vowels  carefully. 

3.  Make  a list  of  the  words  from  "Excalibur”  that 
have  back  vowels  in  them.  Practise  repeating  these 
words.  Whisper  the  words  for  shaping;  speak  them 
for  pronunciation;  chant  them  for  fullness  and  richness 
of  sound. 

VIII.  RECITE  THE  POEM 

“Excalibur”  is  a poem  that  would  be  well  worth 
remembering.  Memorize  it,  and  then  prepare  to 
recite  it  by  practising  these  exercises  with  the  other 
members  of  the  group: 

1.  As  a "warming-up”  exercise,  practise  the  Daily 
Four. 

2.  Sit  erect;  lower  the  head  to  the  chest;  relax  the 
neck  more  and  more;  raise  the  head  slowly.  Repeat 
five  times. 

3.  Practise  shaping  the  front  vowels,  then  the  back 
vowels. 

4.  Now  turn  to  the  poem  "Excalibur,”  and  practise 
enunciating  some  of  the  words.  If  you  find  any 
groups  of  words  difficult,  repeat  them  till  you  can 
speak  them  smoothly. 

5.  Practise  reciting  the  whole  poem,  making  your 
voice  deep,  solemn,  mysterious. 
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6.  When  you  have  had  enough  practice  together, 
each  member  should  recite  the  poem  to  the  class. 
Appoint  a critic  to  criticize  the  recitations. 

IX.  STUDY  SOME  KNIGHTLY  WORDS 


1.  Arrange  these  words  in  alphabetical  order.  Place 
the  proper  diacritical  marks  over  the  vowels  in  as 
many  of  the  words  as  you  can.  Then  look  up  each 
word  in  the  dictionary.  Check  your  diacritical  marks, 
and  find  out  the  meanings  of  the  words.  Choose 
meanings  that  suit  the  story  of  King  Arthur. 


palfrey 

dole 

slay 

anoint 


knight 

prowess 

homage 

grant 


yonder 

visage 

tourney 

wot 


boon 

sooth 

valiant 

beseech 


2.  Ask  your  partner  to  dictate  to  you  the  words  in 
Exercise  1.  Check  your  spelling  with  that  in  the 
book,  and  study  your  errors  with  the  Safety  Six. 


X.  PRACTISE  USING  PRONOUNS  CORRECTLY 


1.  Study  these  pairs  of  sentences.  You  will  find 
in  them  four  subject  pronouns.  In  what  other  part 
of  the  sentence  do  you  find  words  that  stand  in  place 
of  nouns? 


I hit  the  dog. 

The  dog  bit  me. 
We  heard  Mother. 
Mother  heard  us. 


He  saw  the  rabbit. 
The  rabbit  saw  him. 
She  drives  a car. 
The  car  struck  her. 


We  use  one  set  of  pronouns  in  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  and  another  set  in  the  object. 


PRACTISE  WRITING  SENTENCES 
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Here  are  eight  object  pronouns;  memorize  them: 

me  us  you  him  her  it  them  whom 

As  you  see,  you  and  it  are  the  same  in  both  subject 
and  object,  but  the  others  have  different  forms. 

2.  Which  of  the  object  pronouns  are  singular  and 
which  plural?  Copy  these  sentences,  filling  the  spaces 
with  object  pronouns: 

(a)  Did  Tom’s  father  see ? 

( b ) Helen’s  father  took with  him  to  town. 

(c)  Please  tell again  what  you  said. 

(i d ) The  Grants  have  come  to  visit 

(e)  We  were  very  glad  to  see 

(/)  I am  sorry;  did  I hurt ? 

(g)  No  tea,  thank  you,  I don’t  like 

(h)  did  Dorothy  see? 

(i)  The  boys  are  here.  Have  you  seen ? 


XI.  PRACTISE  WRITING  SENTENCES 

1.  Read  the  following  groups  of  words.  Make  a 
list  of  the  letters  that  stand  before  complete  sentences. 


(а)  a wide  sandy  space 

(б)  They  live  in  tents. 

(c)  by  keeping  goats 

(d)  They  drink  milk. 


(e)  The  sun  is  hot. 

(/)  The  people  wear  turbans. 

(g)  on  swaying  camels 

( h ) Camels  need  little  water. 


By  adding  the  missing  parts,  make  complete  sen- 
tences of  those  that  are  incomplete. 

2.  Write  the  letters  a to  e.  Opposite  a write  the 
subject  of  Sentence  a at  the  top  of  the  next  page; 
opposite  b write  the  subject  of  Sentence  b;  and  so  on. 
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(а)  Has  the  baby  had  a cold? 

(б)  The  tea  was  hot  and  strong. 

(c)  Running  hard  all  the  way,  Tom  was  in  time. 

(d)  Head  over  heels  went  the  puppy. 

(e)  Hoping  that  no  one  would  hear  us,  we  crept  upstairs. 

3.  Write  the  letters  a to  d.  Opposite  the  letter 
a write  the  object  of  Sentence  a below;  opposite 
b write  the  object  of  Sentence  b ; and  so  on. 


(a)  The  boys  helped  me.  (c)  Dick  did  not  tell  a lie. 

(b)  Snow  filled  the  hollows.  (d)  Hold  the  bag,  please. 

4.  Complete  these  sentences  by  adding  an  object 
pronoun  to  each: 


(a)  The  men  drove 

( b ) I like 

(c)  He  heard 

(d)  Mary  saw 


(e)  Please,  help 

(/)  Did  he  tell ? 

(gf)  This  will  open 

(h)  The  dog  bit 


XII.  COLLECT  INFORMATION  TO  WRITE  A STORY 

People  never  grow  tired  of  reading  about  brave 
deeds.  There  are  a great  many 
stories  that  tell  of  the  noble  deeds 
done  by  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.  A collection  of 
some  of  these  stories,  written  in  your 
own  words  and  illustrated  by  your 
own  drawings,  with  perhaps  a poem 
or  two,  would  make  a very  interest- 
ing book  to  place  in  your  library. 
Plan  to  make  such  a book.  A good  title  for  it  would 
be  “The  Life  of  King  Arthur.” 


COLLECT  INFORMATION 
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1.  Call  a group  meeting  to  discuss  how  you  will 
study  the  life  of  King  Arthur.  When  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  have  been  read  and  adopted,  discuss 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  each  member  of 
the  group  collect  information  and  write  the  whole  life, 
or  to  divide  up  the  work  and  appoint  a committee  to 
study  and  write  the  story  of  each  part.  If  you  appoint 
committees,  you  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  more 
thoroughly. 

2.  Whether  you  are  working  alone  or  in  committees, 
you  will  need  to  make  an  outline  for  your  book  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  no  important  part  of  King 
Arthur’s  life  is  left  out. 

Copy  the  following  outline,  leaving  four  spaces 
under  each  heading.  These  spaces  are  to  be  filled  in 
later  with  notes  of  the  facts  that  you  learn  about 
King  Arthur. 


THE  LIFE  OF  KING  ARTHUR 

A.  How  Arthur  was  born  and  hidden  away. 

B.  How  he  became  king. 

C.  How  he  got  Excalibur. 

D.  How  he  married  Guinever  and  was  given  the  Round 
Table  as  a wedding  gift. 

E.  How  he  established  the  famous  order  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  to  drive  out  evil. 

F.  How  the  knights  went  to  seek  the  Holy  Grail. 

G.  How  Arthur  died. 

If  you  already  know  a fact  that  belongs  to  any  of  the 
headings,  write  it  in  the  space  that  you  have  left 
beneath  the  heading. 
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XIII.  WRITE  A LETTER 

If  you  have  no  books  in  your  library  about  King 
Arthur,  you  must  either  buy  or  borrow  some.  Which- 
ever you  do,  you  will  probably  wish  to  write  a letter 
about  it.  What  kind  of  letter  will  you  write  if  you 
order  a book  from  a store?  What  kind  will  you  write  if 
you  borrow  a book  from  a friend? 

Here  are  the  names  of  two  books  either  one  of  which 
will  tell  you  about  King  Arthur.  Try  to  find  out  the 
names  of  other  books  about  him  to  add  to  the  list. 

Morte  d’ Arthur  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

The  Idylls  of  the  King  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Here  is  a letter  that  Alan  Cameron  wrote: 


Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
March  £0,  1937. 

Blackwell's  Book  Co., 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  enclosing  a post  office 
order  for  one  dollar  and  a half  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  send 
me  one  copy  of  the  poems  of 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

Yours  truly, 

Alan  Cameron. 
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1.  What  kind  of  letter  is  Alan’s?  Copy  it.  Write 
the  name  of  each  part  of  the  letter  opposite  that  part 
on  your  paper. 

2.  Write  the  letter  Alan  might  have  written  if  he 
had  wished  to  borrow  the  same  book  from  a friend. 
What  parts  of  the  social  letter  are  different  from  those 
of  the  business  letter? 

3.  Even  though  you  are  ordering  a book  about  your 
topic,  you  might  wish  to  borrow  one  to  use  till  your 
own  copy  comes.  Each  member  of  the  group,  there- 
fore, should  write  a letter  of  each  kind.  Appoint  a 
committee  to  decide  which  letters  are  to  be  posted. 

XIV.  READ  TO  COLLECT  USEFUL  FACTS 

1.  The  books  for  which  you  have  written  may  take 
a few  days  to  come.  In  the  meantime,  study  this 
story  to  collect  useful  information  about  King  Arthur. 


It  fell  on  a time  that  Arthur  told  Merlin  that  his  knights 
wished  him  to  marry.  Merlin  said  that  it  was  well  done  of 
the  king  to  marry  and  asked  him  if  there  were  any  lady  that 
he  loved  more  than  another.  Arthur  said  that  he  loved 
Guinever,  the  daughter  of  king  Leodegrace,  to  whom  Uther 
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Pendragon,  Arthur’s  father,  had  given  the  famous  Round 
Table. 

Merlin  told  Arthur  that  Guinever  would  bring  him  bad 
luck,  but  for  all  that  he  went  to  King  Leodegrace  and  asked 
him  for  his  daughter.  Leodegrace  was  very  proud  indeed 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  King  Arthur.  With  her, 
as  a wedding  gift,  he  sent  Arthur  the  Table  Round  with  a 
hundred  knights  to  support  his  throne. 

There  were  seats  at  the  Round  Table  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  knights;  so,  after  the  wedding  was  over,  Arthur  sent 
Merlin  through  the  country  to  search  out  fifty  more  knights 
worthy  to  sit  at  the  table.  Merlin  found  only  twenty  who 
were  good  and  brave  enough  to  belong  to  that  fellowship. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  court,  King  Arthur  established 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  making  each 
man  swear  to  protect  the  weak  and  to  punish  evil-doers. 

2.  Write  single- word  answers  to  these  questions. 
If  you  cannot  write  them  from  memory,  find  the 
answers  in  the  story  you  have  just  read,  “The  Order  of 
the  Table  Round.” 

(а)  Who  wished  Arthur  to  marry? 

(б)  Who  advised  him  to  do  it? 

(c)  Whom  did  King  Arthur  love? 

(d)  Who  was  her  father? 

(e)  What  treasure  did  he  own? 

(/)  Who  had  given  it  to  him? 

(gr)  What  did  he  do  with  it? 

(h)  How  many  knights  did  he  send  to  Arthur? 

(i)  How  many  knights  did  Merlin  find? 

(j)  What  did  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  seek  to  do? 

3.  You  have  learned  from  this  story  several  facts 
that  you  can  fill  in  under  headings  D and  E of  your 
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outline.  Write  them  in  their  proper  places.  Study 
the  picture  on  page  51  to  find  still  other  facts  which 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  headings  in  the  outline. 

XV.  STUDY  WORDS 

1.  Turn  to  page  209,  and  memorize  Spelling  Rules 
1 and  2.  Here  is  Spelling  Rule  3.  Memorize  it  also. 

; SPELLING  RULE  3 

When  all  is  used  as  a prefix,  and  when  full  is  used 
as  either  a prefix  or  a suffix,  one  l is  dropped. 

2.  Use  all  as  a prefix  with  these  words: 

together  most  so 

ways  ready  though 

3.  Use  full  as  a suffix  with  these  words: 

need  use  truth  art  tune 

hope  faith  thought  grace  tear 

4.  Write  the  three  parts  of  each  of  these  verbs  that 
show  present  time,  past  time,  and  past  time  with  a 
helper.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


give,  gave,  have  given 

freeze 

sing 

begin 

swim 

drink 

take 

eat 

ride 

spring 

drive 

fly 

Over  each  column  write  the  proper  time  heading. 
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5.  Write  the  letters  from  a to  h.  Opposite  a write 
the  object  pronoun  from  Sentence  a;  opposite  b write 
the  object  pronoun  from  Sentence  b;  and  so  on. 


(a)  Tom  likes  them. 

( b ) He  told  me  so. 

(c)  He  told  whom? 

( d ) Mary  saw  her. 


(e)  Harry  chased  us. 

(/)  Alan  heard  him. 

(g)  Who  hid  it? 

ih)  Mother  is  calling  you. 


6.  Read  these  sentences  to  your  partner,  choosing 
the  right  pronoun  for  feach  space: 


That  boy  pushed  (I,  me).  The  board  struck  (we,  Us). 

Did  you  see  (she,  her)?  Fred  broke  (they,  them). 

Did  you  hurt  (he,  him)?  You  struck  (who,  whom)? 


What  kind  of  pronouns  did  you  choose? 


XVI.  WRITE  THE  LIFE  OF  KING  ARTHUR 

1.  By  this  time  the  books  for  which  you  wrote  may 
have  arrived.  Find  in  these  books  all  the  facts  you 
can  about  the  particular  part  of  King  Arthur’s  life 
that  you  have  been  appointed  to  study.  Make  notes 
of  the  facts.  Then  write  your  story,  leaving  spaces 
for  revision. 

2.  Revise  your  story,  and  make  a neat  copy  of  it 
to  hand  in.  If  you  are  working  in  committees,  hand 
it  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee;  if  not,  hand 
it  to  the  secretary  of  the  group. 
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3.  Hold  a meeting  of  the  committee  or  of  the  group 
to  discuss  the  stories  that  are  handed  in  and  to  choose 
the  best  ones  to  be  put  into  your  book. 

4.  Appoint  a committee  to  arrange  the  stories  in  the 
book  in  the  proper  order.  Turn  back  to  the  outline 
you  made,  and  be  sure  that  the  stories  are  placed  in 
the  order  of  the  headings  you  have  written  there. 

XVII.  STUDY  A POEM  FOR  VERSE-SPEAKING 

Your  Christmas  programme  will  not  be  complete 
without  some  verse-speaking;  everyone  enjoys  it. 
When  you  have  studied  this  poem  about  King  Arthur, 
you  will  know  how  to  prepare  to  recite  verses  at  your 
Christmas  concert. 

1 . Read  the  poem  to  find  out  what  feeling  is  expressed . 


SONG  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  AT  ARTHUR’S  WEDDING 

Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with  May! 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  rolled  away! 
Blow  through  the  living  world, — 

Let  the  King  reign! 
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Strike  for  the  King  and  live!  His  knights  have  heard 

That  God  hath  told  the  King  a secret  word. 

Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand! 

Let  the  King  reign! 

Strike  for  the  King  and  die!  and  if  thou  diest, 

The  King  is  king,  and  ever  wills  the  highest. 

Clang  battle-axe  and  clash  brand! 

Let  the  King  reign! 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Which  of  these  words  best  expresses  the  feeling  of 
* the  knights? 

glad  proud  loyal  triumphant 

What  kind  of  voice  will  you  need  to  use  in  reading 
and  reciting  this  poem?  Will  it  sound  better  when  a 
single  pupil  reads  it,  or  when  all  the  pupils  recite  it 
together?  Why? 

2.  Read  the  poem  again  to  decide  why  the  knights 
felt  in  this  way  about  King  Arthur.  Choose  the  right 
answer  from  the  reasons  given  below. 

The  knights  felt  so  because: 

it  was  May.  Arthur  was  married. 

Arthur  was  a noble  king.  they  had  battle-axes. 

3.  Read  the  poem  again,  and  think  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  Think  your  answers  in  complete 
sentences. 

In  what  season  of  the  year  was  the  wedding? 

May  is  another  name  for  the  hawthorn  blossom;  why  does 
the  poet  say  the  world  is  white  with  May? 
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What  long  night  has  rolled  away? 

Why  does  the  poet  call  the  world  the  living  world? 

Why  do  the  knights  believe  in  the  king? 

How  far  will  the  knights  go  in  the  king’s  defence? 

4.  Choose  from  the  poem  ten  words  that  have  back 
vowels.  Practise  saying  these  words,  shaping  the 
vowels  carefully. 

XVIII.  USE  THE  POEM  AS  AN  ORAL  READING  LESSON 

1.  Read  the  poem  through  silently,  noticing  into 
what  groups  the  words  fall.  How  many  groups  of 
words  are  there  in  each  stanza? 

Practise  reading  these  groups  aloud  softly  until 
you  can  put  the  words  of  each  group  together 
smoothly  and  easily. 

2.  In  each  group,  choose  a word  that  you  think 
should  be  the  climax. 


The  climax  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  a story. 


Practise  reading  each  group,  putting  the  words 
together  smoothly,  and  by  the  tone  of  your  voice 
placing  the  climax  on  the  word  that  you  have  chosen 
for  it. 

3.  In  class  discuss  the  words  you  have  chosen  to 
carry  the  climaxes.  Each  pupil  should  read  several 
of  the  groups  of  words,  showing  where  he  would 
place  the  climax  in  each.  Try  to  make  your  voices 
triumphant,  or  hushed  with  mystery,  each  in  the 
proper  place. 
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XIX.  USE  THE  POEM  FOR  VERSE-SPEAKING 

1.  Memorize  the  poem. 

2.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four  as  a ' 'warming- 
up' ' exercise. 

3.  Practise  saying  the  back  vowels,  shaping  each 
carefully.  Whisper  them,  chant  them. 

4.  Practise  reciting  the  poem  all  together.  First 
practise  saying  the  whole  poem  to  get  the  right  feeling 
into  the  voices.  Next,  practise  reciting  groups  of 
words  to  learn  to  say  them  smoothly  together  and  to 
place  the  climaxes  on  the  right  words.  Lastly,  practise 
saying  single  words,  shaping  each  one  carefully. 

5.  You  can  make  a very  fine  effect  with  this  poem 
if  the  boys  speak  the  exclamatory  groups  of  words, 
the  girls  speak  the  statements,  and  all  come  in  together 
with  a solemn  shout  on  the  last  line  of  each  stanza. 
Try  it. 

6.  Write  out  the  poem,  and  put  it  in  its  proper  place 
in  your  book  on  "The  Life  of  King  Arthur."  Under 
what  heading  of  your  outline  will  you  put  it? 

XX.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

1.  Add  a suffix  to  each  of  these  words: 

baby  easy  pretty  hungry 

lady  weary  angry  noisy 

2.  Write  the  plural  form  of  each  of  these  words: 

knight  axe  he  damosel 

blows  clangs  his  reigns 

3.  Study  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Write  the  names  of  ten  parts  of  the  castle  that  you 
see  in  the  picture.  Place  the  diacritical  marks  over 
the  vowels  in  each  word.  Check  your  markings  with 
those  in  your  dictionary. 

4.  The  ten  sentences  below  are  written  in  pairs. 
In  each  pair  choose  the  sentence  that  has  the  smoother 
sound.  Make  a list  of  the  letters  that  stand  before 
the  sentences  you  have  chosen. 

(а)  I froze  my  ear. 

(б)  I have  frozen  my  ear. 

(c)  Don  flew  many  times. 

(d)  Don  has  flown  many  times. 

(e)  You  drank  it  quickly. 

(f)  You  have  drunk  it  quickly. 

(g)  The  telephone  woke  me. 

(h)  The  telephone  has  wakened  me. 

(i)  I broke  Mother’s  pitcher. 

O')  I have  broken  Mother’s  pitcher. 

5.  In  the  form  of  a paragraph,  write  a short  story 
about  the  knight  who  lived  in  the  castle  in  the  picture. 
Put  some  conversation  in  your  story.  Leave  out  all 
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capitals  and  punctuation  marks  from  your  story. 
Exchange  papers  with  your  partner,  and  punctuate 
each  other’s  work. 

XXI.  WRITE  A LETTER  OF  THANKS 

Did  you  write  a letter  of  thanks  to  the  friend  who 
lent  you  the  book  about  King  Arthur?  If  you  did 
not,  you  should  do  so  at  once.  It  is  courteous  to  thank 
people  promptly  for  kindnesses. 

1.  Here  are  the  “thank  you’s”  that  Joyce,  Donovan, 
and  Beryl  wrote  when  they  borrowed  books.  Whose 
message  do  you  prefer  for  such  a letter? 

I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  interesting  book, 
Adamnan’s  St.  Columba.  I built  a church  like  that  which 
Columba  built  on  the  Island  of  Iona.  It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  loan  us  the  book,  and  we  found  it  very  useful. 

Joyce  Johannson. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  lending  me  the  book.  I 
appreciated  it  very  much.  I thought  it  just  was  made  for 
me,  it  was  so  interesting. 

Donovan  Wensel. 

I enjoyed  your  book  very  much,  and  I thought  it  very 
interesting.  It  was  very  exciting.  I liked  the  chapter 
where  the  Collins  went  to  seek  Bill  Thatcher's  mother. 

Beryl  Barker. 

2.  Write  an  assertive  sentence  telling  which  of  the 
three  messages  you  prefer  and  giving  a reason  for  your 
choice.  Write  a sentence  criticizing  each  of  the  other 
two  messages. 


READ  TO  PREDICT  THE  OUTCOME 
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3.  Write  a letter  of  thanks  to  the  person  from  whom 
you  borrowed  the  book.  Write  a message  something, 
but  not  exactly,  like  the  one  you  have  chosen.  Revise 
your  letter,  and  then  show  it  to  the  teacher  or  to  your 
partner.  If  either  of  them  is  able  to  suggest  further 
improvements,  revise  your  letter  again,  and  make  a 
neat  copy  of  it  to  hand  to  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  should  see  that  a letter  of  thanks  is 
mailed  to  each  person  from  whom  any  member  of  the 
group  has  borrowed  a book. 

XXII.  READ  TO  PREDICT  THE  OUTCOME  OF  A STORY 

You  have  learned  to  read  for  general  meaning,  to 
collect  useful  facts,  and  to  follow  directions.  In 
reading  stories,  you  should  also  read  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  tell  what  happened  afterwards.  This  is 
called  predicting  the  outcome  of  a story. 

1.  Read  this  story  to  predict  the  outcome: 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  HOLY  GRAIL 

The  Knights  of  the  Table  Round  fought  long  and  bravely, 
rescuing  the  weak  and  driving  out  evil  men.  Then  all  the 
land  had  peace. 

Now  it  fell  upon  a day  that  King  Arthur  had  all  his  knights 
together  to  joust  in  the  meadow  beside  Camelot.  Then  Sir 
Galahad  addressed  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  and 
began  to  break  spears  marvellously  till  he  had  thrown  down 
all  the  knights  save  twain:  Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Percival. 
Afterwards,  the  king  and  all  went  home  unto  Camelot,  and 
so  to  even-song  in  the  great  minster,  and  after  that  to  supper; 
and  every  knight  sat  in  his  own  place  about  the  Table 
Round. 
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Then  there  entered  in  the  hall  the  Holy  Grail,  covered 
with  white  samite  that  none  might  see  it  nor  who  bore  it. 

When  it  had  passed  away,  Sir 
Gawaine  rose  and  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  go  to  seek 
the  Holy  Grail,  nor  would 
ever  return  to  his  place  till 
he  had  seen  it.  Then  rose  the 
other  knights,  in  turn,  and 
made  the  same  vow. 

At  that  King  Arthur  was  very  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great 
fear  that  his  fellowship  of  good  knights  should  never  meet 
together  again.  And  thus,  indeed,  it  came  to  pass. 

— After  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

2.  Choose  from  among  these  sentences  the  one  that 
tells  what  you  think  happened  afterwards: 

The  knights  all  returned  safely. 

The  knights  were  all  killed. 

They  could  not  find  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  evil  men  came  back  and  took  the  kingdom. 

3.  Study  the  story  “The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail” 
by  thinking  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

Do  interesting  things  happen  in  this  story? 

Are  they  arranged  in  the  story  order? 

Has  the  story  three  parts? 

What  is  its  climax? 

Has  it  an  interesting  beginning  sentence? 

Does  the  last  sentence  really  finish  the  story? 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  six  points  that  make  the  story 
a good  one. 
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XXIII.  LEARN  TO  WRITE  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT 
NARRATION 


When  you  tell  what  someone  said,  using  the 
exact  words  of  the  speaker,  it  is  called  direct 
narration.  When  you  tell  what  someone  said, 
using  your  own  words,  it  is  called  indirect  narra- 
tion. 


Sentence  a below  is  an  example  of  direct  narration, 
Sentence  b of  indirect  narration. 

(a)  Mother  said,  “That  clock  is  slow.” 

( b ) Mother  said  that  the  clock  was  slow. 

As  you  see,  direct  narration  is  written  conversation. 
It  is  much  more  interesting  than  indirect  narration. 

1.  Rewrite  these  sentences  in  indirect  narration, 
that  is,  in  your  own  words.  Notice  how  much  less 
interesting  you  make  them. 

“The  train  is  in,”  said  the  agent. 

“I’ve  been  waiting  an  hour,”  said  the  lady. 

The  conductor  called,  “All  aboard.” 

“Hurry,  Ann,”  said  Mary,  “we  shall  be  late.” 

2.  Rewrite  these  sentences  in  direct  narration,  that 
is,  using  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker.  You  will 
have  to  change  some  of  the  words. 

The  teacher  said  Norma  was  first. 

Harry  shouted  that  the  ice  was  cracking. 

She  told  us  her  mother  was  ill. 

Mrs.  Brown  called  us  to  come  to  supper. 

The  girls  said  they  couldn’t  wait. 
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3.  Write  a speech  in  direct  narration  for  each  of 
the  knights  mentioned  in  “The  Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail.” 

4.  Read  your  speeches  to  your  partner;  he  will  tell 
you  whether  you  have  made  them  interesting. 

XXIV.  STUDY  A STORY  WITH  INDIRECT  NARRATION 

1.  Read  this  story;  notice  the  kind  of  narration 
used: 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL 

Sir  Percival  was  the  first  of  the  knights  to  see  the  Holy 
Grail.  After  his  vision,  he  retired  to  a monastery  for  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  There  he  had  much  talk  with  an  old  monk 
who  had  lived  fifty  years  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery. 

The  old  man  asked  Percival 
what  the  Holy  Grail  was,  whether 
it  were  not  just  a phantom  cup. 

Sir  Percival  answered  that  it 
was  not  a phantom  cup  but  the 
very  cup  from  which  Christ  drank 
at  the  last  supper  with  his 
disciples. 

The  monk  then  wished  to  know 
how  this  Holy  Cup  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  Percival  told  him  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
brought  it  to  Glastonbury,  where  still  the  thorn  trees 
bloom  at  Christmas  time  in  memory  of  the  Lord. 

The  old  monk  wished  that  he  might  see  the  Holy  Grail. 
Then  Percival  answered  him  softly  that  the  vision  was 
granted  to  all  such  as  are  pure  of  heart  and  advised  him  to 
wait  and  pray. 


—After  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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2.  In  what  kind  of  narration  is  the  story  written? 
Read  it  again  to  find  out  what  speeches  you  might 
put  into  it. 

3.  Write  the  six  speeches  of  Sir  Percival  and  the 
monk. 

4.  Read  the  first  paragraph  of  the  story;  then  read 
the  speeches  you  have  written.  You  will  see  at  once 
how  much  more  interesting  you  can  make  a story  by 
using  direct  narration  than  by  telling  in  your  own 
words  what  the  characters  say. 

XXV.  WRITE  A STORY  WITH  DIRECT  NARRATION  IN  IT 

Invent  a short  story  with  conversation  in  it.  Tell 
about  some  famous  person  of  whom  you  have  learned 
in  an  enterprise,  or  about  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 

First,  think  what  happened  in  your  story;  be  sure 
to  make  something  interesting  happen.  Then  think 
how  it  began  and  how  it  ended.  Put  three  or  four 
people  in  your  story,  and  write  their  speeches  in 
direct  narration. 

When  you  have  finished  writing  your  story,  read  it 
to  yourself  to  make  sure  that  it  has  the  six  points  of 
a good  story. 

XXVI.  TELL  YOUR  STORY  TO  THE  CLASS 

1.  Before  telling  your  story  to  the  group,  practise 
some  “warming-up”  exercises. 

Practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Inhale  quietly,  exhale  on  la,  making  the  breath 
last  as  long  as  possible. 
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Practise  the  lip  exercise:  Narrow  and  flare;  repeat  it. 
Repeat  do-dee  five  times. 

Chant  “Merry  Go  the  Bells”  for  resonance. 


MERRY  GO  THE  BELLS 


Merry  go  the  bells, 
The  bells,  the  bells, 
Merry  do  they  ring, 
Ring  and  sing. 


With  a merry  ding-dong, 
Ding-a-ling  lee, 

And  a merry  sing-song, 
0,  merry  let  us  be! 


Shape  e,  i,  e,  a,  a.  Whisper  the  sounds,  shaping 
them  carefully.  Chant  them,  making  them  ring. 

Shape  i carefully;  whisper  it;  chant  it;  recite  these 
word  lists,  shaping  i carefully. 

it  bit  fit  hit  mit  sit  wit 

ill  bill  fill  hill  mill  sill  will 

Repeat:  Pity  pretty  witty  Milly  of  the  mill. 

2.  Tell  your  story  to  the  class,  giving  the  speeches 
in  direct  narration. 


XXVII.  GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  TEST 

1.  Read  again  the  list  that  you  made  of  the  six  points 
about  a good  story.  Read  the  story  of  “The  Order  of 
the  Table  Round,”  on  page  51.  Test  it  by  the  six 
points.  Is  it  a good  story? 

2.  Read  again  the  story  of  “How  Arthur  Got 
Excalibur”  (page  37).  Compare  it  with  “The  Order  of 
the  Table  Round.”  Which  is  the  more  interesting 
story?  Why? 

3.  Which  of  the  four  stories  in  this  chapter  do  you 
like  best?  Why? 
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4.  Copy  the  following  story,  putting  a capital  at  the 
beginning  and  a period  at  the  end  of  each  sentence: 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SCOTLAND’S  EMBLEM 

It  is  not  because  it  is  so  common  that  Scotland 
has  the  thistle  for  her  emblem  once  when  the 
Danes  were  creeping  up  on  a Scottish  camp  one 
of  their  number  stepped  on  a thistle  he  cried 
out  and  woke  the  Scots  who  took  up  their  arms 
and  drove  off  their  enemies  after  that  the  Scots 
took  the  thistle  for  their  national  emblem. 

— Alice  Cameron. 


5.  Write  the  story  of  “The  Origin  of  Scotland’s 
Emblem”  in  four  sentences,  using  one  sentence  of 
each  kind.  Be  careful  to  begin  and  end  each  of  your 
sentences  in  the  right  way. 

6.  Read  these  sentences,  making  the  predicate 
agree  with  the  subject.  Remember  that  the  pronoun 
you  is  always  plural. 


Tom  (was,  were)  tall. 

(Is,  are)  they  running? 

We  (like,  likes)  skating. 
Where  (is,  are)  you? 

They  (has,  have)  a car. 

It  (give,  gives)  me  pleasure. 


She  (sleep,  sleeps)  well. 
(Was,  were)  you  ill? 

He  (don’t,  doesn’t)  hear? 

It  (eat,  eats)  meat. 

(Does,  do)  you  drink  milk? 
Mary  (know,  knows)  better. 


7.  Write  these  sentences,  improving  them  by  using 
verbs  that  tell  past  time  with  helpers: 


(a)  You  did  it  now.  (d)  Mary  came  to  visit  us. 

(b)  He  saw  a battle.  (e)  Tom  lay  sick  a year. 

(c)  She  went  fishing.  (/)  They  gave  him  an  hour. 
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8.  Explain  and  correct  the  errors  in  these  sentences: 


The  party  wasn’t  no  fun. 

They  had  got  an  orchestra. 

They  was  poor  players. 

Alex  he  went  home  early. 

He  hasn’t  no  manners. 

His  mother  can’t  learn  him. 

You  can  stay  in  at  recess  to-day. 

9.  Write  a letter  to  your  aunt,  thanking  her  for  the 
camera  she  sent  you  as  a Christmas  present. 

10.  Write  a letter  to  the  Marshall  Publishing 
Company,  29  Sherbrooke  Street,  Montreal,  asking 
them  for  a copy  of  their  catalogue.  Use  abbreviations 
wherever  possible. 

11.  Turn  again  to  the  story  of  “The  Order  of  the 
Table  Round.”  Write  the  conversation  between 
Arthur  and  Merlin  in  the  first  paragraph  in  direct 
narration.  Be  careful  to  punctuate  your  speeches 
correctly. 

12.  Write  the  letters  from  a to  h.  Opposite  a write 
the  object  pronoun  from  Sentence  a;  opposite  b write 
the  object  pronoun  from  Sentence  b;  and  so  on. 


(a)  George  likes  them. 

(b)  He  told  me. 

(c)  He  told  whom? 

(d)  Mary  saw  her. 


(e)  Harry  chased  us. 

(/)  Alan  heard  him. 

(g)  Who  hid  it? 

(h)  Mother  is  calling  you. 


18.  A pronoun  stands  in  place  of  a noun;  you  may 
use  pronouns  as  subjects  or  as  objects.  Complete 
the  sentences  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  by  putting 
the  proper  pronoun  in  each  space. 
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The  dog  bit 

hit  the  dog. 

has  a new  dress. 

has  a coat. 


_•  have  tickets. 

_ heard 

_ shook 

. ate dinner. 


14.  Make  these  verbs  tell  past  time  by  adding  ed, 
and  use  each  of  them  in  a sentence;  remember  Spelling 
Rule  1 (page  209) : 

stumble  perish  look  favor  guide  brush 

15.  Write  the  plurals  of  these  singular  nouns: 

front  month  hiss  smack 

palm  food  soup  dish 

16.  Practise  the  Daily  Four.  Practise  shaping  the 
front  and  back  vowels.  Shape  e carefully.  Whisper 
these  words: 


me 

bee 

see 

she 

tea 

thee 

we 

deal 

feel 

heal 

keel 

reel 

seal 

wheel 

bean 

clean 

dean 

lean 

keen 

mean 

seen 

17.  Practise  shaping  the  back  vowels,  and  then 
recite  this  verse: 

THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 

She  made  three  paces  through  the  room, 

She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  looked  down  to  Camelot. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


CHAPTER  III.  ARGENTINA 


STUDY  A COUNTRY  AND  LEARN  HOW  TO 
WRITE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Not  many  of  us  can  go  to  see  far-away  lands,  but 
all  of  us  can  read  and  study  about  them.  When  you 
have  finished  studying  about  a country,  you  feel 
almost  as  if  you  had  visited  it. 

The  study  in  this  chapter  is  of  Argentina,  a country 
in  South  America.  You  may  wish  to  study  some 
other  country,  one  in  which  you  are  more  interested, 
or  one  which  you  need  to  study  in  connection  with 
your  enterprise.  You  can  do  this  by  reading  the 
name  of  your  chosen  country  instead  of  the  name 
Argentina  wherever  it  appears  in  the  exercises. 

I.  COLLECT  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  first  thing  to  do,  in  studying  any  subject,  is  to 
collect  as  much  general  information  about  it  as  you 
can. 

General  information  about  a subject  is  a group  of 
common  facts  about  it,  facts  that  everyone  knows, 
or  should  know. 

1.  General  information  about  a country  includes  the 
answers  to  such  questions  as-  those  given  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page.  Find  the  answers  to  these  questions 
in  a geography. 
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(a)  In  what  continent  is  Argentina? 

( b ) In  what  hemisphere  is  that 
continent? 

(c)  In  what  zone  is  Argentina? 

(d)  In  what  direction  must  you 
travel  from  Canada  to  reach  it? 

(e)  What  would  be  the  shortest 
route  to  take? 

(/)  About  how  far  is  Argentina 
from  Canada? 

(: g ) What  kind  of  climate  has  Ar- 
gentina? 

(h)  What  people  live  there? 

(i)  How  do  they  make  a living? 

(j)  Should  Argentina  be  interesting 
to  Canadians?  Why? 

2.  When  you  have  found  the  answers  to  the  questions 
in  Exercise  1,  make  notes  of  them.  Remember  to 
give  your  notes  a title,  and  to  write  them  in  complete 
sentences. 

3.  Read  this  article  for  the  general  meaning: 

ARGENTINA 

This  great  country  resembles  a long  and  narrow  triangle 
over  a million  square  miles  in  area.  In  the  extreme  north 
is  a region  of  forest  and  jungle,  sub-tropical  vegetation, 
lakes  and  swamps,  with  a warm,  humid  climate. 

Out  of  this  region,  the  Parana  River  system  has  for 
thousands  of  years  carried  down  silt,  and  with  it,  silently 
and  slowly,  built  up  the  soil  of  the  richest  land  of  the  republic. 
In  this  central  part  of  the  country,  the  pampa  begins  at  the 
base  of  the  Andes  and  stretches  east  to  the  Atlantic  and  south 
to  the  Colorado  River.  This  pampa  is  a broad  plain,  very 
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like  the  Canadian  prairies — mostly  bare,  quite  level,  and 
monotonously  regular.  A little  grass  is  found,  with,  here 
and  there,  clumps  of  trees.  Water  is  secured  from  wells. 
It  is  across  these  great  plains,  where  once  the  gaucho  rode, 
that  the  wheat  fields  of  Argentina  are  now  spreading  so 
rapidly. 

South  of  the  Colorado,  the  scene  changes.  Low  ranges 
of  hills  cross  the  country,  hiding  between  their  arms  beauti- 
ful and  lonely  lakes.  The  climate  of  Patagonia  is  healthy, 
but  plant  life  is  scanty  except  in  the  extreme  south,  where 
thick  forests  of  pine  appear,  and  moss  and  ferns  cover  the 
ground. 

— Kenneth  Grubb  (Adapted). 

4.  Write  a sentence  telling  why  Canada  and  Argen- 
tina are  alike. 

5.  Read  the  article  on  Argentina  again  to  add 
further  facts  to  your  general  information  about  the 
country. 

6.  Read  the  article  again  to  fix  in  your  mind  the 
shape  of  the  country,  its  boundaries,  and  its  three 
parts;  then  make  a rough  map  of  Argentina. 

II.  CHOOSE  A TOPIC  TO  STUDY 

A country  is  a subject.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
one  person  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  any 
country.  After  you  have  collected  as  much  general 
information  as  you  can  about  the  subject,  the  next 
step  is  to  make  a list  of  topics  to  study  more  carefully. 

1.  Make  a list  of  five  topics  that  you  would  like  to 
study  about  Argentina.  Remember  that  topics  are 
small  and  can  be  dealt  with  briefly. 
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2.  Turn  to  page  16,  and  read  again  the  article,  “How 
to  Conduct  a Meeting,”  to  remind  you  of  the  order  in 
which  things  should  be  done. 

3.  Call  a class  meeting  to  discuss  topics  for  study 
about  Argentina.  When  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  have  been  read  and  adopted,  make  a list  of 
the  topics  suggested  by  the  members,  and  discuss  them. 
Cross  out  those  that  are  not  interesting,  or  not  worth 
while. 

Appoint  one  member,  or  a committee  of  members, 
to  study  and  report  upon  each  topic.  Try  to  carry 
on  your  meeting  according  to  the  rules. 

III.  STUDY  YOUR  TOPIC 

1.  Write  five  questions  on  your  topic  to  which  you 
mil  try  to  find  answers. 

2.  Search  through  the  library,  and  lay  out  all  the 
books  that  give  information  about  Argentina.  Then, 
read  any  passages  you  find  that  tell  about  your  topic. 
With  your  topic  as  a title,  make  notes  of  any  useful 
facts  you  find. 

3.  Study  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  any  other  pictures  of  Argentina  that  you  can 
find  in  books  and  magazines,  to  discover  useful  facts 
upon  your  topic.  Make  notes  of  the  facts  you  find. 
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4.  If  you  have  no  books  that  describe  Argentina, 
write  a business  letter  ordering  one  of  these  books: 

South  America  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.  New  York:  Ginn  & 
Company. 

South  America  by  Frank  Carpenter.  Toronto : W.  J.  Gage 
& Co.,  Limited. 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  nine  important  points  of  a 
business  letter  by  completing  these  sentences  with  the 
correct  words  from  the  list  below: 

(a)  The  business  letter  has  the  six  parts  of  the  

letter. 

(&)  The  main  difference  between  the  form  of  the  friendly 
letter  and  the  form  of  the  business  letter  is  in  the 

(c)  The  greeting  of  the  business  letter  is  more than 

the  greeting  of  the  friendly  letter. 

(d)  It  contains  not  only  the  name  but  also  the of 

the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent,  because  envelopes  which  have 
the on  them  get  thrown  away. 

(e)  The  business  people  will. not  understand  your  letter 

unless  it  is  written 

(/)  They  may  make  some  mistake  about  the  business 
unless  all  the  words  are 

(g)  In  the  message  of  a business  letter  it  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  state  what  you  want 

(h)  As  you  are  writing  to  a stranger  who  will  judge  you 

by  your  letter,  write 

(i)  Business  people  have  not  time  to  read  long  letters, 

so  a business  letter  should  be 


neatly  greeting  short  courteously  address 

clearly  formal  friendly  correctly  spelled 
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6.  Criticize  your  letter  on  each  of  the  points  given 
in  Exercise  5,  revise  it,  and  make  a neat  copy  of  it 
for  posting. 

IV.  PREPARE  A REPORT  UPON  YOUR  TOPIC 

Turn  to  page  20,  and  read  again  the  four  things  that 
should  be  done  in  preparing  a report.  You  have 
already  done  the  first  two  things.  You  have  now  to 
do  the  third  and  fourth  things. 

1.  Prepare  an  outline  of  the  facts  you  have  collected. 
Give  your  outline  a title,  and  write  it  on  a small  card, 
or  stiff  piece  of  paper,  so  that  you  can  hold  it  in  your 
hand  when  you  are  giving  your  report. 

2.  Think  out  your  ideas  in  complete  sentences.  Try 
to  make  your  first  sentence  so  interesting  that  the 
meeting  will  wish  to  hear  your  report.  Make  your 
last  sentence  really  finish  the  report.  Examine  each 
of  the  sentences  you  have  written  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  complete. 

3.  Go  off  to  some  place  where  you  can  be  alone, 
and  practise  giving  your  report  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  oral  standard. 

V.  GIVE  YOUR  REPORT 

1.  Call  a class  meeting  to  hear  the  reports.  After 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have  been  read  and 
adopted,  elect  a critic  to  report  upon  any  rules  of 
the  oral  standard  that  are  broken  by  those  giving 
reports. 

2.  Before  giving  your  reports,  practise  the  Daily 
Four  as  a “ warming-up”  exercise. 
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Practise  the  Steele  exercise  (page  210)  with  p, 
then  with  b. 

Whisper  the  front  vowels  several  times,  shaping 
them  carefully:  e,  e,  i,  a,  a. 

Practise  the  front  vowels  with  p beginnings:  peat, 
pet,  pit,  pat,  past. 

Then  practise  the  front  vowels  with  b beginnings: 
beat,  bet,  bit,  bat,  bask. 

Turn  to  page  31,  and  practise  saying  the  “C”  List, 
speaking  the  as  well  back  in  the  mouth;  be  careful  not 
to  pronounce  them  in  the  teeth. 

3.  Hear  the  reports,  and  make  notes  of  any  things 
you  find  to  criticize. 

4.  Listen  while  the  critic  gives  his  report,  and  notice 
whether  his  criticisms  are  the  same  as  yours. 

VI.  LEARN  TO  SEE  WITH  THE  EYE  OF  YOUR  MIND 

In  giving  their  reports,  most  of  the  members  of  the 
class  will  have  described  Argentina  according  to  the 
pictures  they  saw  and  the  stories  they  read.  To  be 
able  to  describe  well  is  a great  gift;  it  makes  your 
conversation  interesting. 

In  order  to  describe  a thing  well,  you  must  first  see 
it  clearly.  Practice  will  help  you  to  do  this. 

1.  Look  at  the  teacher’s  desk  for  one  minute.  Then 
make  a list  of  the  things  you  saw  upon  it. 

2.  Look,  for  one  minute,  at  a pupil  who  sits  near 
you.  Then  make  a list  of  everything  you  noticed 
about  his  or  her  clothes. 

3.  Look  at  a picture  for  one  minute.  Then  make  a 
list  of  the  things  you  saw  in  it. 
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4.  Now,  pretend  that  you  are 
standing  at  the  gate  of  your 
home.  You  can  see  the  house 
with  your  mind’s  eye.  Take  a 
good  look  at  it,  and  then  write 
down  three  things  that  you 
noticed  about  it. 

5.  With  your  mind’s  eye 
look  at  the  passenger  ship  in 
which  travellers  would  sail  to 
Argentina.  Write  down  three 

things  that  you  notice  about  the  ship. 

6.  Practise  looking  at  things  with  the  eye  of  your 
mind  whenever  you  have  time.  Choose  places,  or 
people,  or  animals,  or  things  that  you  would  like  to 
see,  and  look  at  them.  Then  write  down  the  things 
you  saw.  You  will  find  that  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  see  them  quite  clearly. 

VII.  STUDY  THE  ORDER  OF  DESCRIPTION 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  describe  a thing 
well  you  must  arrange  in  the  right  order  the  things 
you  have  noticed  about  it. 

In  telling  a story,  or  giving  an  explanation,  you 
arrange  your  points  in  the  order  in  which  they  happen; 
this  is  the  story  order. 

In  describing,  you  are  telling  what  something  looks 
like;  you  cannot  arrange  your  points  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happen,  for  nothing  is  happening.  You 
must  arrange  your  points  in  a different  way,  in  the 

order  of  description. 
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1.  Read  Hudson’s  description  of  his  birthplace  in 
Argentina: 

HUDSON’S  BIRTHPLACE 

The  pampas  are,  in  most  places,  level  as  a billiard-table; 
just  where  we  lived,  however,  the  country  happened  to  be 
undulating,  and  our  house  stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  highest  elevations.  Before  the  house  stretched  a great 
grassy  plain,  level  to  the  horizon,  while  at  the  back  it 
sloped  abruptly  down  to  a broad,  deep  stream,  which 
emptied  itself  into  the  river  Plata  about  six  miles  to  the 
east.  This  stream,  with  its  three  ancient  red  willow  trees 
growing  on  the  banks,  was  a source  of  endless  pleasure  to 
us. 

— W.  H.  Hudson. 

2.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  meanings  of  the 
words  undulating,  elevations,  horizon,  abruptly. 

3.  Read  the  description  again,  and  try  to  fix  in  your 
mind  the  five  things  in  the  picture. 

4.  Now  lay  the  book  aside,  and  look  at  the 
picture  in  your  mind,  noticing  which  of  the  five  things 
you  see  first,  which  second,  which  third,  and  so  on. 

5.  Turn  again  to  the  book,  and  notice  the  order 
in  which  Hudson  has  mentioned  the  five  things.  Can 
you  tell  now  the  order  in  which  points  are  arranged 
in  description? 

As  you  have  probably  discovered,  Hudson  has 
arranged  the  objects  in  the  order  in  which  he  saw 
them  in  his  mind’s  eye.  As  he  thought  of  himself 
looking  at  his  old  home,  his  eye  ran  across  the  undulat- 
ing country,  to  the  house  on  the  rise,  swept  across  the 
grassy  plain  in  front,  then  dropped  to  the  river  behind, 


so 
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and  came  to  rest  on  the  three  red  willow  trees.  To 
mention  things  in  the  order  in  which  you  see  them  is 
to  follow  the  order  of  description. 

6.  Study  this  description  of  Hudson's  dog  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  things  we  usually  see  first  and  what 
kind  later: 

HUDSON’S  DOG 

He  was  a good-sized  animal,  with  a very  long  body,  a 
smooth  coat,  and  tan  feet,  muzzle,  and  spectacles.  He  had 
a face  of  extraordinary  length,  which  gave  him  a wise, 
baboon-like  expression.  One  of  his  hind  legs  had  been 
broken,  so  that  he  limped.  He  had  no  tail,  and  his  ears 
had  been  cropped  close  to  his  head.  Altogether  he  was  like 
an  old  soldier  returned  from  the  wars. 

— W.  H.  Hudson. 

7.  Did  you  notice  that  the  author  mentions  large 
general  points,  like  size  and  shape,  first,  and  small 
ones,  like  tail  and  ears,  last?  Is  this  the  order  in 
which  you  mentioned  the  things  on  the  teacher’s  desk? 

What  is  the  use  of  the  last  sentence  in  Hudson’s 
description  of  his  dog? 

8.  Allowing  one  mark  for  each  of  the  rules  of  the 
written  standard  (page  209),  how  many  marks  would 
you  give  Hudson  for  his  paragraph  on  the  dog? 

VIII.  WRITE  A DESCRIPTION  OF  A PICTURE 

1.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
page;  then  quickly  look  away,  and  think  what  it  was 
you  saw  first.  Make  a note  of  what  you  saw. 

2.  Study  the  picture,  and  make  a list  of  the  things 
you  see  in  it  in  the  order  in  which  you  see  them. 
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Study  your  list.  Did  you  notice  large  things  first 
and  smaller  things  later? 

3.  We  are  almost  sure  to  notice  large  things  first 
and  smaller  things  later,  but  we  cannot  always  be  sure 
of  seeing  the  small  details  in  the  best  order.  Study 
your  list  of  small  details  and,  if  you  can,  re-arrange 
them  so  that  anyone  reading  them  could  imagine 
the  picture  clearly. 

4.  Write  a paragraph  of  description  about  the 
picture.  Remember  to  make  a good  beginning  and  a 
good  ending  sentence,  as  Hudson  did.  Leave  spaces 
for  revision. 

5.  Exchange  paragraphs  with  your  partner,  and  criti- 
cize each  other's  work.  Then  revise  your  paragraph, 
improving  it  as  much  as  you  can. 

IX.  CRITICIZE  TWO  DESCRIPTIONS 

In  Argentina,  you  would  see  a number  of  different 
kinds  of  animals  that  would  look  very  strange  to 
you.  One  of  the  commonest  animals  in  South  America 
is  the  guanaco. 

1.  Turn  to  the  next  page,  and  read  how  Gweneth 
Rogers  described  the  guanaco  to  her  class. 
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THE  GUANACO 

When  startled,  the  guanaco  dashes 
off  in  short  bounds  which  carry  him 
quickly  out  of  sight.  He  has  soft 
yellow  fur  spotted  with  white  which 
would  make  a handsome  rug.  He  is 
shaped  rather  like  a camel  but  with- 
out the  hump.  He  is  larger  than  a 
sheep  but  not  so  large  as  a cow. 

2.  Study  Gweneth’s  description.  You  will  wonder 
how  Gweneth  could  see  the  guanaco’s  shape  and 
color  after  making  him  dash  off,  as  she  did  in  the 
first  sentence. 

3.  Gweneth  has  told  us  four  things  about  the 
animal.  Read  the  paragraph  again  to  fix  in  your 
mind  the  four  things.  Then  look  at  the  guanaco 
with  your  mind’s  eye,  and  notice  what  you  see  first. 
In  what  order  did  you  notice  the  other  details? 

4.  Copy  the  paragraph,  arranging  the  details  in  the 
order  of  description.  Are  the  first  and  last  sentences 
satisfactory?  Do  you  see  the  guanaco  more  clearly  in 
your  mind’s  eye  when  you  read  your  paragraph  than 
when  you  read  Gweneth’s? 

5.  When  you  are  painting  a picture  with  words, 
you  can  help  your  listeners  to  see  it  clearly  if  you 
tell  about  the  background  first,  then  about  the  most 
important  thing,  and  lastly  about  the  details.  At  the 
top  of  the  opposite  page  is  a description  of  falls  that 
are  sometimes  called  “The  Niagara  of  South  America.” 
Study  the  description  to  find  out  if  the  author  has 
followed  the  right  order. 
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THE  IGUASSU  FALLS 

The  width  of  the  river  above  the  falls  is  twice  that  of  the 
Niagara,  but  the  volume  of  water  is  not  so  great.  The 
greater  falls  have  a drop  of  two  hundred  feet,  but  others  are 
broken  up  by  ledges  over  which  they  pour.  The  setting  of 
these  cataracts  amid  towering  trees  and  a riot  of  tropic 
vegetation  makes  them  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  They  are  twenty  in  number. 

6.  Copy  the  paragraph,  describing  the  background 
and  large  view  first.  Compare  your  paragraph  with 
that  in  Exercise  5,  and  decide  which  you  prefer. 

X.  HOLD  AN  “I  SEE”  CONTEST 

When  the  boys  and  girls  in  one  class  had  practised 
for  several  days  seeing  things  with  the  mind's  eye, 
they  decided  to  hold  an  “I  See"  contest. 

Each  member  of  the  group  chose  a scene  in  South 
America.  He  first  looked  at  the  scene  carefully  with  his 
mind’s  eye  and  then  described  it  to  the  group. 

This  is  the  scene  that  Stewart  Ross  described: 

THE  CONDOR 

I see  a great  deal  of  clear  air. 

Through  it  flies  a great  condor. 

His  wings  are  spread  out  twenty 
feet  wide.  He  is  a dark  bird  with 
some  white  on  him.  He  is  flying 
toward  a peak  of  the  Andes. 

— Stewart  Ross. 

1.  Can  you  see  Stewart’s  picture  clearly?  Has  he 
arranged  his  points  correctly  in  the  order  of  description? 
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2.  Choose  a scene  in  Argentina.  Look  at  it  with 
your  mind’s  eye,  marking  carefully  what  you  see  and 
the  order  in  which  you  see  the  details.  Make  a list  of 
the  details  in  the  order  of  description.  Think  out 
your  description  in  complete  sentences.  Are  your 
first  and  last  sentences  satisfactory? 

3.  Prepare  to  describe  your  scene  orally  to  the  class 
by  practising  speech  exercises. 

Practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Inhale  quietly,  and  exhale  on  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Practise  the  lip  exercise:  Narrow  and  flare. 

Recite  the  “B”  List  (page  208),  pronouncing  the  ii 
in  each  word  carefully. 

4.  Shape  a carefully,  whisper  it,  shape  it  voicelessly. 
Recite  these  words,  shaping  a carefully: 

at  bat  hat  mat  an  ban  pan 

5.  Shape  a carefully,  whisper  it,  shape  it  voicelessly. 
Recite  these  words  from  the  “C”  List,  shaping  a 
carefully  in  each: 

ask  aunt  can’t  dance  chance  calf  path 

6.  Recite  these  lines: 

A tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a lighted  match. 

7.  Describe  your  scene  to  the  class.  Be  careful  to 
obey  all  the  rules  of  the  oral  standard. 

8.  Discuss  all  the  descriptions  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Choose  the  best  picture,  and  decide 
why  it  is  the  best. 
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XI.  USE  GOOD  DESCRIBING  WORDS 

The  third  thing  you  must  do  if  you  wish  to  describe 
a thing  well  is  to  use  words  that  tell  exactly  what  the 
thing  is  like.  The  English  language  is  very  rich  in 
describing  words.  If  you  learn  to  use  them,  you  will 
be  able  to  paint  clear  word  pictures  of  what  you  wish 
others  to  see. 

1.  Turn  back  to  Hudson’s  description  on  page  80, 
and  make  a list  of  the  words  in  it  that  have  been 
left  out  of  the  paragraph  below.  The  words  left  out 
are  describing  words  that  help  to  give  you  a clear 
picture  of  the  dog. 

HUDSON’S  DOG 

He  was  a animal  with  a very  body,  a 

coat,  and feet,  muzzle,  and  spectacles.  He 

had  a face  of  length,  which  gave  him  a , 

expression.  One  of  his legs  had  been  broken, 

so  that  he  limped.  He  had  no  tail,  and  his  ears  had  been 
cropped  close  to  his  head.  Altogether  he  was  like  an 
soldier  returned  from  the  wars. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  describing  words  in  these 
groups  of  words,  noticing  how  they  help  the  nouns: 

a cold  day  a tall  man 

a long  walk  a little  child  M k TALL 

an  old  woman  a pretty  picture  old 

3.  Rewrite  the  groups  of 
words  in  Exercise  2,  using  the 
opposite  describing  word  with 
each  noun,  as: 

a cold  day  a warm  day 
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When  a describing  word  is  used  with  a noun, 
it  is  called  an  adjective.  An  adjective  is  a 
word  that  adds  something  to  the  meaning  of 
the  noun. 


The  words  a walk  have  some  meaning;  the  words 
a long  walk  have  more  meaning. 

Adjectives  are  very  useful  words;  they  help  to  make 
our  sentences  interesting. 

Try  reading  the  paragraph  about  Hudson’s  dog 
without  the  adjectives.  Notice  how  dull  and  uninter- 
esting it  is. 

4.  Read  this  stanza  first  to  see  the  picture  in  it: 

A PICTURE 

Four  ducks  on  a pond, 

A grass  bank  beyond, 

A blue  sky  of  spring, 
White  clouds  on  the  wing. 

5.  How  many  adjectives  are  there  in  the  stanza? 
Copy  each  adjective  with  its  noun.  Notice  that  the 
word  four  describes  ducks. 

6.  Copy  the  stanza,  leaving  out  the  adjectives. 
Read  your  copy;  then  read  the  stanza  again.  You  will 
see  at  once  how  much  more  interesting  the  stanza  is 
when  you  read  it  with  the  adjectives  than  when  you 
leave  them  out. 

7.  Choose  an  interesting  adjective  to  describe  each 
of  these  nouns: 

wind  sun  air  rain  stream  tree 
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XII.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

1.  Each  of  these  sentences  has  a double  subject  or  a 
double  predicate,  or  both.  Write  each  sentence  cor- 
rectly. 

(a)  Fred  he  has  got  a new  bicycle. 

( b ) Mary  she  went  and  took  it. 

(c)  That  girl  she  has  got  courage. 

{d)  Her  she  took  and  rode  it  through  town. 

(e)  The  cars  they  had  got  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

2.  Read  these  sentences  to  your  partner  twice: 

He  hit  whom?  He  told  whom? 

He  saw  whom?  He  called  whom? 

He  heard  whom?  He  waited  for  whom? 

3.  The  object  pronouns  are:  me,  us,  you,  her,  him, 
it,  them,  whom.  Write  a sentence  using  each  object 
pronoun  correctly. 

4.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Practise  this  breathing  exercise;  it  is  called  Tired 
Dog.”  Place  the  hands  on  the  lower  ribs  in  front. 
Inhale  deeply,  extending  the  ribs.  Exhale,  panting. 
Repeat  with  the  hands  on  the  lower  ribs  behind. 

5.  With  open  throat,  whisper  the  front  vowels. 
Shape  each  one  carefully:  e,  i,  e,  a,  a. 

Repeat  these  words,  shaping  each  vowel  carefully: 


eel 

deal 

feel 

peel 

reel 

seal 

ill 

dill 

fill 

pill 

rill 

sill 

ell 

dell 

fell 

pell 

rell 

sell 

at 

fat 

hat 

pat 

rat 

sat 

ask 

aunt 

can’t 

pant 

path 

laugh 
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6.  Practise  saying  this  verse,  shaping  each  vowel 
carefully: 


LULLABY 


Laugh,  laugh, 

Laugh,  gently  though, — 

For  leaves  do  so, 

When  the  great  boughs,  to  and  fro, 

Cradle  the  birds  on  the  tops  of  the  trees, — 
Gently  they  laugh  for  the  love  of  these. 

— T.  Sturge  Moore. 


XIII.  LEARN  HOW  TO  MAKE  NEW  ADJECTIVES 

Many  adjectives  are  made  by  adding  suffixes  to 
other  words.  The  suffix  y means  'Tull  of”;  for 
example,  dusty  means  "full  of  dust.”  The  suffix  less 
means  "without”;  for  example,  friendless  means  "with- 
out friends.” 

1.  Make  an  adjective  out  of  each  of  these  nouns  by 
adding  the  suffix  y to  it.  Remember  Spelling  Rule  1. 

rose  dew  wealth  sand  chill  shade 

thirst  snow  rock  glass  juice  smoke 

2.  Form  an  adjective  from  each  of  these  nouns  by 
adding  the  suffix  less  to  it: 

home  hope  child  power  fear  care 

pity  sin  mercy  noise  pain  worth 

8.  Make  an  adjective  of  each  of  these  proper  nouns 
by  changing  the  ending: 

Canada  England  Scotland  Ireland 

Write  a sentence  using  each  of  these  proper  adjectives. 
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k'4.  Make  four  headings:  “Nouns,”  “Verbs,”  “Pro- 
nouns,” “Adjectives.”  Write  each  of  the  words  from 
these  sentences  under  its  proper  heading: 

The  cool  breeze  blew  across  the  meadow*. 

Roses  have  a sweet  smell. 

The  black  pony  jumped  the  narrow  stream. 

He  gave  a loud  snftrt. 

The  older  boy  ran  after  him. 

He  caught  his  flowing  mane. 

5.  Copy  this  rhyme,  putting  a suitable  adjective 
in  each  space: 

OLD  RHYME 

Evening and  morning , 

Is  the  sign  of  a day; 

Evening and  morning , 

The lambs  go  wet  to  bed. 


XIV.  PRACTISE  CONVERSING  WITH  STRANGERS 


1.  Turn  to  page  9,  and  read  again  the  rules  for 
making  a conversation  pleasant. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  on  a 
ship  steaming  southward  to  Ar- 
gentina. A number  of  people  are 
sitting  on  deck.  The  most  in- 
teresting looking  of  them  are: 

an  aviator 
a movie  actress 
a lady  lion-tamer 
a boy  from  Argentina 
a newspaper  reporter 
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Choose  one  of  the  people  mentioned  on  page  89 
whom  you  would  like  to  sit  beside.  Think  of  a topic 
likely  to  interest  the  person,  and  with  your  partner 
work  out  a short  conversation  upon  that  topic. 

3.  In  class,  hear  each  pair  of  partners  give  the 
conversation  they  have  planned.  Make  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  sitting  in  a group  of  young 
people  in  Palermo  Park,  Buenos  Aires.  Half  the 
members  of  the  group  are  Argentinos,  and  half  are 
Canadians.  Make  up  a pleasant  conversation  for  the 
group. 


XV.  LEARN  TO  DESCRIBE  BY  COMPARING 

You  have  learned  a number  of  ways  in  which  to 
study.  You  have  learned  to  read  for  different  purposes, 
to  ask  questions  and  find  the  answers  to  them,  to 
arrange  facts  in  order,  to  make  notes  and  outlines. 

Another  good  way  to  study  is  to  compare  one  thing 
with  another;  comparing  helps  you  to  understand  more 
clearly  and  to  remember  longer. 

To  compare  one  thing  with  another  is  also  useful  in 
describing;  it  helps  the  listener  to  see  with  his  mind’s 
eye;  for  example: 

The  guanaco  is  shaped  like  a camel  but  without  the  hump. 

1.  From  a geography,  collect  information  about  the 
following  six  points,  first  for  Argentina,  then  for 
Canada: 

location  shape  people 

climate  industries 


size 
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Arrange  your  facts  in  a table,  in  this  way: 

Argentina  Canada 

Location: 

Size: 

Shape:  

Climate: 

People: 

Industries:  

2.  Write  six  sentences  comparing  Argentina  with 
Canada  upon  each  of  the  points  included  in  your  table; 
for  example: 

Argentina  is  a smaller  country  than  Canada. 

3.  In  Argentina,  cowboys  are  called  g audios.  Read 
the  following  description  of  the  costume  of  the  gaucho: 

THE  COSTUME  OF  THE  GAUCHO 

The  gauchos  wear  a very  odd  costume. 

Instead  of  trousers  they  have  white  drawers, 
which  are  sometimes  tucked  into  their  high 
boots  and  sometimes  drawn  down  over  them, 
being  edged  with  lace.  They  have  blankets 
around  their  waists,  the  ends  of  which  are 
drawn  through  between  their  legs  and  fastened 
to  their  belts.  Most  of  them  wear  slouch 
hats.  Each  man  carries  a whip,  and  all  have 
knives  in  their  belts. 

— Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

Are  the  facts  in  the  paragraph  arranged  in  the  order 
of  description?  Can  you  see  clearly  the  picture  the 
author  is  describing? 
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4.  Study  this  picture,  and  make  a list 
of  the  things  a Canadian  cowboy  wears. 

5.  Write  a paragraph  comparing  the 
costume  of  the  gaucho  with  that  of 
the  Canadian  cowboy.  Have  you  ar- 
ranged your  facts  in  the  order  of 
description?  Have  you  made  a good 
beginning  and  a good  ending  sentence? 
Is  every  sentence  complete? 


XVI.  USE  ADJECTIVES  FOR  COMPARING 

You  may  use  adjectives  to  compare  two  or  more 
things  as  well  as  to  describe  them.  Usually,  if  you 
wish  to  compare  two  things,  you  add  the  suffix  er 
to  the  adjective;  and  if  you  wish  to  compare  more 
than  two  things,  you  add  the  suffix  est  to  the  adjective; 
for  example: 

Argentina  is  a warmer  country  than  Canada. 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  port  in  South  America. 

1.  Add  the  suffix  er  to  each  of  these  adjectives;  be 
careful  to  spell  your  words  correctly: 

hot  big  wet  rich 

Write  a sentence  using  each  of  the  adjectives  you 
have  made  to  compare  two  things. 

2.  Add  the  suffix  est  to  each  of  these  words: 

small  tall  old  young 

Write  a sentence  using  each  of  the  adjectives  you 
have  made  to  compare  more  than  two  things. 
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3.  Complete  these  sentences  with  adjectives  that 
have  the  suffix  er  or  est: 

They  have trees  than  we  have. 

Uncle  bought  the house  he  could  find. 

He  takes  a size  in  hats  than  I do. 

The  Hamiltons  are than  we  are. 

Let  us  wait  for  a day. 

Aunt  Mary  is  the woman  I know. 

Tom  can  make  the noise. 

XVII.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

1.  Pronounce  each  of  these  words  according  to  the 
diacritical  marks: 

estancia  gaucho  poncho  sen5r  (senyor) 

armadillo  parana  pampas  plaza 

Copy  the  words,  and  opposite  each  write  a synonym. 

2.  Study  the  eight  words  in  Exercise  1 with  the 
Safety  Six.  Ask  your  partner  to  dictate  them  to  you. 
Check  your  spellings  with  the  list  above,  and  review 
any  words  you  have  misspelled. 

3.  In  class  practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Whisper  the  front  vowels,  shaping  them  carefully. 

Whisper  the  back  vowels,  shaping  each  of  them 
carefully. 

Recite:  pool,  pull,  no,  not,  far,  fall,  lawn. 

4.  Pronounce  these  words,  shaping  the  vowels  care- 
fully; fur,  about,  much. 

Say  ur,  ab,  mu;  notice  that  you  begin  at  the  back  of 
your  mouth  and  come  toward  the  front. 

Whisper  ur,  ab,  mu. 
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Whisper  u,  a,  u.  These  are  the  middle  vowels; 
they  make  a path  down  the  middle  of  the  mouth  from 
the  top  downward.  Practise,  first  whispering,  then 
voicelessly: 

ur-fur  ur-sir  ur-her  ur-over 

a-about  a-sofa  a-arbor  a-final 

u-much  u-come  u-does  u-flood 


XVIII.  USE  A COMPARISON  IN  CONVERSATION 


1.  Plan  a conversation  in  which  you  will  compare 
Canada  with  the  country  that  you  have  been  studying. 
Think  of  several  comparisons  to  make  between  Canada 
and  Argentina.  Think,  also,  of  several  questions  to 
ask  that  will  draw  the  other  members  of  the  group  into 
the  conversation  and  make  it  pleasant. 

2.  Join  the  group  for  conversation.  Try  to  obey 
the  rules  for  making  conversation  pleasant. 

XIX.  VARY  THE  FORM  OF  YOUR  SENTENCES 

In  conversation,  in  describing  and  in  comparing,  it 
is  important  to  use  different  kinds  of  sentences.  If 
you  use  the  same  form  of  sentence  all  the  time,  it 
becomes  monotonous,  and  people  will  not  wish  to 
listen  to  you. 
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1.  You  can  vary  the  form  of  a sentence  by  putting 
the  subject  last  instead  of  first.  Rewrite  these  sen- 
tences, changing  the  order  of  subject  and  predicate: 

The  man  sat  on  the  table. 

The  dog  lay  there. 

Johnny,  come  in. 

Mother  said,  “Go  and  wash  at  once.” 

A child  lay  asleep  on  the  doorstep. 

Compare  the  sentences  you  have  written  with  those 
above.  Which  do  you  prefer? 

2.  You  can  make  your  sentences  more  interesting  by 
adding  adjectives  to  the  nouns.  Improve  these  sen- 
tences by  placing  adjectives  before  the  nouns. 

Snow  covered  the  earth. 

The  children  shouted. 

The  dog  barked. 

The  lady  gave  us  a canary. 

3.  Objects,  like  adjectives,  make  sentences  more 
meaningful.  Notice  how  the  object  adds  to  the  mean- 
ing of  each  of  these  sentences: 

I see.  Tom  drives. 

I see  the  cows.  Tom  drives  a car. 

Choose  a suitable  object  to  use  with  each  of  these 
verbs: 


The  little  girl  heard 

He  pushed 

The  man  shouted  _ 

Mother  divided 

The  rain  washed 


They  elected 

Tom  seconded  

The  pioneers  fought 

The  boy  freed 

The  sun  melted 
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4.  Each  of  the  exercises  on  page  95  tells  a way  in 
which  you  can  make  your  sentences  more  interesting. 
Write  the  heading,  “Ways  of  Making  Sentences 
Interesting/'  Under  the  heading,  write  the  three  ways, 
leaving  a space  under  each. 

5.  After  each  of  the  three  ways  you  mentioned  in 
Exercise  4,  write  a sentence  as  an  example  to  prove 
that  what  you  have  said  is  true. 

XX.  STUDY  A FRIENDLY  LETTER 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  this  letter  from  his 
new  home  in  Samoa  to  a friend  in  England: 

Vailima,  Samoa, 

November  2,  1890. 

My  Dear  Colvin, 

This  is  a hard  and  interesting  and  beautiful  life  that  we 
lead  now.  Our  place  is  in  a deep  cleft  in  Vaea  Mountain, 
some  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  embowered  in  forest, 
which  is  our  strangling  enemy,  and  which  we  combat  with 
axes  and  dollars. 

Nothing  is  so  interesting  as  weeding,  clearing,  and  path- 
making. Then  I am  off  up  the  hill;  Jack  [his  horse]  very 
fresh,  the  sun  staring  hot,  the  breeze  very  strong  and 
pleasant;  the  green  country  all  round;  gorgeous  little  birds 
skirmishing  in  the  wayside  flowers.  I see  into  the  houses 
as  I pass;  they  are  open  sheds,  scattered  on  a green.  I see 
the  brown  folk  sitting  there,  or  sleeping  on  their  stiff  wooden 
pillows. 

We  have  a black  sow.  She  is  a wild  pig;  far  handsomer 
than  any  tame,  but  it  is  impossible  to  confine  her.  I 
suppose  that  sow  has  cost  us  in  days'  labor  from  thirty  to 
fifty  dollars.  As  many  as  eight  boys  at  a dollar  a day  have 
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been  twelve  hours  in  chase  of  her.  Now  it  is  supposed  that 
Fanny  [Mrs.  Stevenson]  has  outwitted  her;  she  grins  behind 
broad  planks  in  what  was  once  the  cook-house.  When  she 
found  that  the  cook-house  was  too  much  for  her,  she  lay 
down  on  the  floor  and  refused  food  and  drink  for  a whole 
Sunday.  On  Monday  morning  she  relapsed  and  now  eats 
and  drinks  like  a little  man.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
farmer’s  sorrows. 

Yours  ever, 

R.L.S. 

Complete  this  sentence  by  using  the  most  suitable 
word  from  the  list  below: 

The  letter  sounds  as  if  Stevenson  were 

writing  talking  listening  thinking 

2.  Study  the  letter  by  thinking  the  answers  to  these 
questions: 

(a)  The  letter  sounds  like  conversation;  what  kind  of 
conversation? 

(b)  About  whom  does  Stevenson  write? 

(c)  What  two  kinds  of  paragraph  does  he  use?  Does  he 
obey  the  rules  of  the  written  standard? 

3.  Read  the  letter  again,  and  then  fill  in  two  or 
three  points  under  each  heading  of  this  outline: 

A.  The  letter  is  like  pleasant  conversation. 

B.  Stevenson  tells  of  himself  and  his  family. 

C.  He  uses  two  kinds  of  paragraph. 

D.  He  obeys  the  rules  of  the  written  standard. 

4.  Write  four  rules  for  writing  a good  friendly  letter. 
Write  the  rules  in  imperative  sentences. 
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XXI.  PREPARE  TO  WRITE  A FRIENDLY  LETTER 


Imagine  yourself  visiting  in  Argentina.  Choose  a 
particular  place  to  visit,  such  as: 


1.  Choose  a scene  in  any  one  of  these  places  to 
describe.  Look  at  the  scene  with  your  mind's  eye; 
then  make  notes  of  the  things  you  see  and  the  order  in 
which  you  see  them. 

2.  Write  a short  paragraph  describing  the  scene; 
arrange  the  details  in  the  order  of  description.  Be 
careful  to  write  a good  beginning  and  a good  ending 
sentence.  Use  some  good  describing  words,  and  com- 
pare some  of  the  unusual  things  you  see  with  things 
you  might  see  at  home. 

3.  Invent  a little  story.  Think  of  something  that 
might  happen  in  the  place  where  you  are  visiting. 
Think  what  happened;  then  think  how  it  began  and 
how  it  ended.  Write  a story  paragraph,  arranging 
the  facts  in  the  story  order. 


an  estancia 
a sheep  ranch 
a grape  vineyard 


a wheat  farm 

a small  village 

the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
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XXII.  WRITE  A FRIENDLY  LETTER 

1.  Turn  again  to  page  22,  and  read  what  is  said 
about  the  social  letter. 

The  friendly  letter  is  like  the  social  letter;  it  has 
six  parts,  omitting  the  inside  address  used  in  the 
business  letter.  In  a friendly  letter  you  should  use 
the  same  heading,  salutation,  and  closing  as  you  used 
in  the  social  letter.  You  should  also  write  the  friendly 
letter  on  a folded  sheet,  centring  it  on  the  sheet  and 
leaving  inch-wide  margins  on  each  side.  It  is  very 
rude  to  write  carelessly  or  to  misspell  words  in  a 
friendly  letter. 

2.  Write  a friendly  letter  from  Argentina  to  someone 
at  home.  Use  the  description  and  story  you  have 
prepared.  Try  to  make  your  letter  sound  like  a 
pleasant  conversation. 

XXIII.  PRACTISE  ENUNCIATING  CLEARLY 

1.  In  class  practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Practise  the  "Tired  Dog”  breathing  exercise  (see 
page  87). 

Practise  a new  tongue  exercise:  put  the  tongue  well 
out,  making  a valley  in  the  centre  of  it;  out,  in.  Repeat 
several  times. 

Practise  pppp , tttt , dddd . 

Practise  the  lip  exercise:  Narrow  and  flare.  Repeat. 

2.  Whisper  the  front  vowels,  shaping  each  one 
carefully;  whisper  the  back  vowels,  shaping  each  one 
carefully. 

3.  At  the  top  of  the  next  page  is  a list  of  words 
containing  the  back  vowels;  recite  them. 
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soon 

croon 

moon 

loom 

boom 

bloom 

book 

cook 

look 

nook 

rook 

shook 

no 

go 

toe 

woe 

flow 

stow 

not 

pot 

got 

hot 

sought 

wrought 

fall 

pall 

call 

doll 

ball 

wall 

far 

par 

jar 

tar 

mar 

ajar 

lawn 

dawn 

pawn 

fawn 

yawn 

Maugham 

4.  Whisper  the  middle  vowels: 

u (fur),  a (about), 

u (up) . 

Recite 

these  lists  of  words,  shaping  each 

vowel  carefully: 

fur 

fir 

cur 

purr 

dirt 

curt 

about 

ago 

along 

away 

around  alert 

up 

cuff 

duff 

huff 

ruff 

snuff 

5.  Practise  reciting  this  verse,  shaping  each  vowel 
carefully: 


She  is  so  proper  and  so  pure, 

Full  steadfast,  stable,  and  demure, 
There  is  none  such  ye  may  be  sure 
As  my  sweet  Sweeting. 

— Old  Song. 


XXIV.  GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  TEST 
1.  Write  the  letters  from  a to  i.  After  each  letter 


write  the  name  of  the  kind 
same  letter  in  this  list: 

(a)  Parrots  like  crackers. 

(b)  What  do  poodles  like? 

(c)  All  dogs  eat  meat. 

0 d ) Give  me  cream,  please. 
(e)  There  lay  the  purse. 


of  sentence  that  bears  the 

(/)  Stop  that! 

(g)  Are  rabbits  ridden? 

(h)  Don’t  believe  it! 

(i)  Weasels  are  sleek. 

(/)  “It  is  mine,”  he  said. 
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2.  Criticize  this  friendly  letter: 


Wentworth,  Ohio, 

November  8,  1898. 

My  Dear  Little  Boy, 

Your  poor  old  grandmother  was  so  glad  to  get  your 
letter  after  such  a long  waiting.  My  dear  child  we  were  so 
anxious;  but  now  we  are  pleased.  I was  afraid  you  were 
down  with  the  measles,  for  they  are  about  here.  Your 
Aunt  thinks  you  had  them  when  you  were  a baby,  but  I 
know  better. 

Your  father  was  anxious  himself  at  not  hearing  from 
you;  though  he  did  not  show  it  any.  But  I could  see  it 
plain  enough.  The  measles  come  with  a cough.  The 
first  thing  is  to  drive  them  off.  Saffron  is  good  to  drive 
them  out.  Aunt  Phoebe  is  knitting  you  a comforter . 

From  your  loving, 

Grandmother. 


3.  Change  the  vowel  in  each  of  these  present-time 
words  to  make  it  show  past  time: 

see  come  lie  drink  run  drive  eat  freeze 

do  give  fly  swim  break  begin  sit  speak 

4.  Change  these  present-time  verbs  to  make  them 
show  past  time: 

jump  rock  live  lock  gush 

seize  quiet  oil  lilt  enter 

serve  prattle  moult  learn 


move 
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5.  Write  four  forms  of  these  verbs,  in  this  way: 
walk;  walked;  has  walked;  is  walking 


shout 

fight 

call 

go 

come 

dig 

pick 

felt 

pull 

seek 

skate 

bring 

run 

write 

wish 

talk 

find 

help 

6.  Choose  from  among  the  sentences  below  the  one 
that  makes  the  best  beginning  sentence.  Then  imagine 
that  you  are  standing  at  one  end  of  the  Calle  Florida, 
looking  along  it;  think  what  you  would  see  first, 
what  next,  and  so  on.  Arrange  the  sentences  in  that 
order,  and  copy  them. 

THE  CALLE  FLORIDA 

The  Calle  Florida  is  the  fashion- 
able shopping  street  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  roadway  is  paved. 

The  crowd  fills  the  roadway,  for 
it  is  so  narrow  that  cars  are  not 
allowed  in  it  during  shopping  hours. 

The  street  is  lined  with  handsome 
shops. 

At  this  hour,  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  street  is  filled  with  a gay  throng 
of  brightly  dressed  people,  laughing,  chattering,  singing. 

The  sidewalks  are  tiled  like  a bathroom  floor. 

7.  Write  two  headings:  “Subject  Pronouns’"  and 
“Object  Pronouns.”  Write  each  of  the  following 
pronouns  under  the  right  heading: 

we  us  you  them  who  him  it 

they  me  I whom  she  her  he 
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8.  Read  this  story  to  your  partner,  using  the  right 
pronoun  in  each  space: 

THE  BEAR’S  JOKE 

An  old  Indian  once  met  a large  mother  bear  in  the  woods. 

saw  first  and  crept  into  a hollow  log. 

soon  smelled and  came  sniffing  about  the 

log.  When crawled  to  one  end  of  the  log, 

was  there.  When crept  to  the  other,  was 

there.  played  this  game  for  some  time.  Can't 

see at ? At  last  the  bear  put  a paw 

in  and  gave  the  old  man  a gentle  pat;  then waddled 

away  through  the  trees. 

— Retold  from  Joaquin  Miller. 

9.  Fill  each  blank  in  the  following  groups  of  words 


with  a suitable  adjective: 
a dress  an 

book  a 

flower 

a animal  an 

game  a 

journey 

10.  Practise  reciting  these  lines  about  the  Holy 
Grail.  Speak  softly,  and  shape  the  beautiful  vowels 
carefully. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL 

I heard  a sound 

As  of  a silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I thought,  “It  is  not  Arthur's  use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight." — And  then 
Stream’d  thro'  my  cell  a cold  and  silver  beam, 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 
Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 


— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  PIERRE  ESPRIT  RADISSON 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  BIOGRAPHY 

The  life  of  a man  makes  as  interesting  a study  as  a 
country;  many  people  think  it  more  interesting. 

Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  has  been  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  this  study  because  he  had,  probably,  a more 
exciting  and  adventurous  life  than  any  other  Canadian 
who  ever  lived.  Instead  of  Radisson,  however,  you 
may  choose  for  your  study  a man,  or  a woman,  who  is 
connected  with  your  enterprise.  You  can  work  out 
the  exercises  suggested  here  by  reading  the  name  of 
your  hero  instead  of  the  name,  Pierre  Radisson, 
wherever  it  appears. 

I.  READ  TO  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS 

1.  Read  this  paragraph  first  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  word  biography: 

HOW  TO  STUDY  A LIFE 

The  life  of  a man  or  a woman  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  subjects.  You  study  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  you 
study  a country.  Begin  by  collecting  as  much  general 
information  as  you  can  about  your  hero.  When  you  know 
a little  about  him,  you  will  be  able  to  set  down  some  questions 
about  the  different  parts  of  his  career.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  will  help  you  to  make  an  outline  of  topics 
about  his  life.  Study  each  topic  in  turn,  and  make  notes 
of  what  you  learn,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  prepare  a 
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talk,  a report,  a story,  or  an  article  upon  your  subject. 
You  will  be  sure  to  find  that  your  audience  is  interested  in 
biography. 

Write  a complete  sentence  giving  the  meaning  of 
the  word  biography;  then  look  the  word  up  in  the 
dictionary  to  see  if  you  have  defined  it  correctly. 

2.  Read  the  paragraph  again  to  fix  in  your  mind  the 
five  things  to  be  done  in  studying  a life  and  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  done. 

II.  PRACTISE  LANGUAGE  HELPS 

Before  beginning  a study  of  the  life  of  Pierre  Radis- 
son,  practise  some  language  helps. 

1.  Arrange  these  words  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
look  up  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  dictionary: 

hero  heroine  career  character 

energy  initiative  aggressive  personality 

2.  Write  the  names  of  the  four  kinds  of  sentences 
used  in  this  passage: 

Pierre  met  a herdsman. 

“Have  you  seen  Jacques?”  he  asked. 

“Keep  out  of  the  hills,”  said  the  herdsman. 

“Go  back!” 

V 3.  Prove  that  these  sentences  are  complete  by 
drawing  one  line  under  the  subject,  two  lines  under  the 
predicate,  and  three  lines  under  the  object  of  each: 

Pierre  shouldered  his  musket. 

He  hunted  wild  fowl. 

The  scalped  heads  horrified  him. 
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4.  Read  the  second  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  and 
make  notes  of  two  useful  facts  about  Pierre  Radisson. 
Remember  to  write  your  notes  in  complete  sentences, 
and  to  give  them  a title. 

5.  You  will  need  vigorous  verbs  in  speaking  and 
writing  about  Pierre  Radisson.  For  practice  in  recog- 
nizing verbs,  make  a list  of  the  verbs  among  these 
words: 


blew 

gale 

broke 

brought 

caught 

waves 

many 

dug 

drank 

drove 

gave 

heavy 

chose 

bore 

south 

6.  The  verbs  in  Exercise  5 tell  past  time;  how  do 
they  tell  it?  Write  the  three  forms  of  each  verb  so 
that  the  forms  tell  present  time,  past  time,  and  past 
time  with  a helper. 

7.  Write  three  sentences  about  Pierre  Radisson, 
using  a vigorous  verb  in  each. 

III.  STUDY  A PICTURE 

1.  Collect  general  information  about  Pierre  Radisson 
by  studying  the  pictures  of  him  N on  this  page  and 
page  104;  study  the  pictures  by 
thinking  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions below  and  on  the  next  page. 

(a)  What  can  you  tell  about  Pierre 
Radisson  by  the  size  and  shape  of  his 
head  and  forehead? 

( b ) What  adjective  best  describes 
his  eyes? 

(c)  What  kind  of  chin  has  he? 
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(d)  What  can  you  learn  from  the  way  in  which  he  holds 
his  lips  together? 

(e)  What  is  commonly  said  of  people  with  large  noses? 

(/)  His  moustache  tells  you  his  nationality;  what  is  it? 

(g)  What  can  you  learn  about  him  from  his  costume? 

(h)  Radisson’s  middle  name,  Esprit  (Espree),  is  the 
French  word  for  spirit.  What  kind  of  spirit  does  Radisson’s 
face  show?  Do  you  think  he  is  well  named  Espritf 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  ideas  you  have  gained  about 
Radisson  from  the  study  of  his  picture. 

3.  Arrange  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  description,  and 
write  a description  of  Radisson. 

IV.  LEARN  TO  USE  AN  INDEX 

The  table  of  contents  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book;  it  gives  a list  of  the  subjects  with  which  the 
book  deals  and  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  pages. 

The  index  is  printed  at  the  back  of  the  book;  it 
gives  a list  of  the  topics,  persons,  and  places  mentioned 
in  the  book  and  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Borrow  from  your  teacher  and  from  senior  pupils  as 
many  different  Canadian  histories  as  you  can.  Search 
the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  in  each  for  pages 
that  tell  about  Pierre  Radisson.  Read  all  you  can 
find  about  him,  and  make  notes  of  any  useful  facts. 

V.  STUDY  RADISSON’S  HOME 

Radisson  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Canada  was  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  His  home  was  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec. 
The  country  round  about  Three  Rivers  is  covered  with 
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farms  and  towns  now,  but  in  Pierre's  day  it  was  all 
forests.  The  rivers  and  lakes  have  remained  the  same. 

1.  Find  in  your  geography  a map  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Canada.  Make  a tracing  of  it.  Trace  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  print  the  name  on  each.  Mark 
Three  Rivers. 

2.  Find  out  in  which  part  of  the  country  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians  lived;  print  the  names  Iroquois , 
Huron , Algonquin , each 
in  its  proper  place  upon 
the  map.  Remember  that 
all  these  names  are  proper 
names,  and  be  careful  to 
print  them  correctly. 

3.  At  Three  Rivers,  on 
your  map,  draw  a picture  of  a palisaded  fort  such  as  was 
used  in  Radisson’s  time.  If  you  cannot  find  a picture 
in  one  of  the  Canadian  histories  that  you  have  borrowed, 
you  may  copy  the  one  on  this  page. 

VI.  PRACTISE  SEEING  WITH  YOUR  MIND’S  EYE 

1.  Choose  a place  in  or  near  Three  Rivers  where  the 
lad,  Pierre,  may  once  have  stood.  Remember  what 
Canada  was  like  in  those  early  days;  then  look  at  the 
country  with  the  eye  of  your  mind,  and  make  notes  of 
what  you  see. 

Arrange  the  things  you  see  in  the  order  in  which  you 
see  them,  the  large  things  first  and  the  small  things 
later.  Think  out  your  ideas  in  complete  sentences. 
Be  ready  to  describe  to  the  class  the  picture  that  was 
in  your  mind. 
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2.  In  class,  as  a “warming-up”  exercise,  practise 
the  Daily  Four. 

Recite  “Merry  Go  the  Bells”  for  resonance. 

Practise  the  lip  exercise:  Narrow  and  flare. 

Recite  the  “B”  List  (page  208). 

Whisper  the  front  vowels. 

Recite  the  “C”  List  (page  31). 

Whisper  the  back  vowels. 

Recite  “The  Lady  of  Shallott.” 


3.  Speak 
carefully: 

these 

word  lists, 

shaping 

the  vowels 

een 

bean 

dean 

keen 

seem 

in 

bin 

din 

kin* 

sin 

en 

Ben 

den 

ken 

send 

an 

ban 

Dan 

can 

sand 

ask 

bask 

cask 

hasp 

rasp 

4.  Recite  “The  Home  of  the  Forsaken  Merman,” 
shaping  the  vowels  carefully. 

5.  Describe  to  the  class  your  picture  of  Pierre  Radis- 
son’s  home. 


VII.  MAKE  A BOOK  LIST 

In  collecting  general  information  about  Radisson,  it 
will  help  you  to  have  before  you  a list  of  books  that 
contain  stories  about  him.  Before  making  your  book 
list,  do  the  following  exercises. 

1.  Copy  the  four  words  below.  Pronounce  each 
one  carefully;  then  place  the  proper  diacritical  mark 
over  each  of  the  vowels. 

abbreviate  index  apostrophe  dictionary 
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When  you  have  finished  marking  the  words,  look 
them  up  in  the  dictionary,  and  check  your  marking. 
^2.  Write  the  abbreviations  of  these  words.  Remem- 


ber  that  an 
capital  and  a 

abbreviation 

period. 

is  usually 

written  with  a 

Mister 

Mistress 

company 

street 

avenue 

Saint 

January 

February 

September 

October 

Harold 

Mary 

^ 3.  Write  the  contractions,  or  short  forms,  of  the 
following  pairs  of  words.  Remember  to  write  an 
apostrophe  in  place  of  the  letter  you  omit. 


can  not  did  not  does  not  do  not  is  not 

was  not  will  not  I am  it  is  they  are 

if  4.  Copy  these  nouns,  writing  the  proper  nouns  with 
capitals  and  the  common  nouns  with  small  letters: 

harvest  montreal  arthur  river 

helen  quebec  mountain  johnston 

manitoba  brandon  road  Canada 

5.  Search  the  table  of  contents  and  index  in  each 
of  the  books  in  your  library  to  find  those  that  contain 
stories  of  Radisson.  Make  a book  list  of  these. 

Write  the  surname  of  the  author  first,  then  his 
Christian  name  or  the  initial  of  it,  then  the  title  of  the 
book,  and  lastly  the  address  and  the  name  of  the 
publisher.  Arrange  the  surnames  of  the  authors  in 
alphabetical  order. 

On  the  next  page  are  the  names  of  several  books  that 
contain  stories  of  Radisson;  try  to  find  others  to  add 
to  the  list. 
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Dickie,  D.  J.  The  Long  Trail.  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons  (Canada),  Limited. 

Long,  Morden.  Knights  Errant  of  the  Wilderness . Toronto : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 

Weathered,  J.  K.  Three  Centuries  of  Canadian  Story. 
Toronto:  The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Limited. 

VIII.  CHOOSE  A STORY  TO  TELL 

1.  In  the  books  on  your  list,  read  as  many  stories 
about  Pierre  Radisson  as  you  can  find,  and  choose 
one  that  you  think  the  class  would  like  to  hear.  Pre- 
pare a three-sentence  speech  in  which  to  suggest  it  to 
a meeting  of  the  class,  giving  your  reasons  for  choosing 
it.  Prove  your  sentences  to  be  complete  by  drawing 
one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  lines  under  the 
predicate  of  each. 

2.  Arrange  these  sentences  in  the  story  order: 

I second  the  motion. 

I move  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

I move  that  May  Shaw  be  the  critic. 

Will  the  meeting  please  come  to  order? 

It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  May  Shaw  be 
critic  for  this  meeting.  All  in  favor? 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

I declare  May  Shaw  elected  critic. 

3.  Hold  a class  meeting  to  make  a list  of  the  stories 
suggested. 

Appoint  a critic  to  report  upon  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  oral  standard  that  are  broken.  Appoint  one  pupil, 
or  a committee  of  pupils,  to  study  each  story  and  to 
tell  it  at  a later  meeting  of  the  class. 
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IX.  STUDY  YOUR  STORY 


Here  is  a story  that  you  may  find  in  one  of  your 
books  about  Radisson.  To  study  it  may  help  you  pre- 
pare your  own  story  to  tell  to  a meeting  of  the  class. 


THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT 

The  Indians  were  kind,  yet  in  his  heart  Pierre  longed  to 
return  to  his  home  at  Three  Rivers.  In  the  autumn  he 
planned  to  escape  with  a friendly  Algonquin  captive. 

They  were  out  on  a hunting  expedition,  and  in  the  night 
Pierre  and  the  Algonquin  killed  their  three  Iroquois  com- 
panions. Concealing  the  bodies,  they  .fled  by  stealthy 
night  journeys  along  the  streams  and  through  the  forests 
till  they  were  within  a day’s  journey  of  Three  Rivers. 

Then,  just  as  they  thought  they  were  safe  and  were 
paddling  boldly  out  across  Lake  St.  Peter,  they  were  spied 
by  an  Iroquois  band.  The  Indians  fired  a crashing  volley, 
which  killed  the  Algonquin  and  sank  the  canoe.  Pierre 
was  dragged  from  the  water  to  be  reserved  for  torture. 

— Morden  H.  Long. 

Study  the  story  by  thinking  the  answers  to  the 
questions  on  the  next  page. 
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What  did  Pierre  attempt  to  do? 

How  did  he  begin? 

How  did  the  attempt  end? 

Are  the  happenings  in  this  story  interesting? 

Are  they  arranged  in  the  story  order? 

What  is  the  climax  of  the  story? 

In  what  sentence  does  the  author  lead  up  to  the  climax? 

What  does  a sentence  that  leads  up  to  the  climax  do  for 
the  story? 

2.  Study  the  story  that  you  have  been  appointed 
to  tell  by  thinking  about  the  answers  to  the  questions 
in  Exercise  1. 

3.  Make  an  outline  of  your  story  under  three 
headings: 

A.  How  it  Began. 

B.  What  Happened. 

C.  How  it  Ended. 

Under  each  heading  fill  in  the  important  points. 
Copy  your  outline  on  a small  card,  which  you  can 
hold  in  your  hand  while  telling  the  story  to  the  class. 

X.  PRACTISE  TELLING  YOUR  STORY 

1.  With  your  outline  in  your  hand,  think  out  your 
story  in  five  complete  sentences.  Tell  in  one  sentence 
how  it  began,  in  three  sentences  what  happened,  and 
in  one  sentence  how  it  ended. 

2.  What  is  the  climax  in  your  story?  Think  out  a 
sentence  that  will  lead  up  to  the  climax  and  so  make 
it  more  exciting. 

3.  Read  “The  First  Attempt”  again,  and  write 
down  the  verb  that  tells  how  it  began,  the  verb  that 
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tells  what  happened,  and  the  verb  that  tells  how  it 
ended.  These  are  three  interesting  verbs.  Use  three 
good  verbs  for  the  three  different  parts  of  your  story. 

4.  Go  to  a place  where  you  can  be  alone,  and  practise 
telling  your  story;  then  tell  it  to  your  partner.  He  will 
tell  you  if  you  break  any  of  the  rules  of  the  oral 
standard. 

XI.  TELL  YOUR  STORY  TO  THE  CLASS 

1.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Practise  “Swing,  Swing”  for  resonance: 

Swing!  swing! 

And  sing  as  we  swing! 

Swing!  swing! 

And  swing  as  we  sing! 

2.  Practise  the  Steele  exercise  (page  210)  with  wh, 
rounding  your  lips  well: 

wh,  2,  3,  4;  wh,  2,  3,  4;  wh,  2,  3,  4;  wh,  2,  3,  4. 

wh,  wh,  3,  4;  wh,  wh,  3,  4;  wh,  wh,  3,  4;  wh,  wh,  3,  4. 

wh,  wh,  wh,  4;  wh,  wh,  wh,  4;  wh,  wh,  wh,  4;  wh,  wh,  wh,  4. 

wh,  wh,  wh,  wh;  wh,  wh,  wh,  wh;  wh,  wh,  wh,  wh;  wh,  2,  3,  4. 

when  where  why  whoa  whey  whinny 
whine  wheel  while  whether  whence  whither 

3.  Practise  reciting: 

(a)  Where  we  walk  to  school  each  day 

(b)  Some  must  watch  while  some  must  weep 

(c)  The  water,  like  a witch’s  oils, 

Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

4.  Tell  your  story  to  the  class. 
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XII.  LEARN  TO  USE  A NEW  KIND  OF  WORD 

/l.  Make  four  headings:  “Nouns,”  “Verbs,”  “Pro- 
nouns,” “Adjectives.”  Write  each  of  these  words 
under  the  proper  heading: 

he  I fled  canoe  brave  young 

burn  fire  gay  you  lodges  stealthy 

2.  Choose  from  among  these  adjectives  the  three 
that  best  describe  Radisson: 

sad  slow  spirited  bold  bad 

old  weak  clever  stupid  mean 

Write  three  sentences  about  Pierre,  in  each  using 
one  of  the  adjectives  you  have  chosen. 

You  already  know  that  you  can  add  something  to 
the  meaning  of  a noun  by  using  an  adjective  with  it. 
You  can  also  add  to  the  meaning  of  a verb  by  using  a 
describing  word  with  it. 


When  a describing  word  is  used  with  a verb, 
it  is  called  an  adverb.  An  adverb  is  a word 
that  is  added  to  a verb  to  tell  how,  or  where, 
or  when,  or  how  often  a thing  is  done. 
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The  sentence  He  walked  has  some  meaning;  the 
sentences  He  walked  slowly,  He  walked  there,  He  walked 
[lo-day,  He  walked  daily  have  more  meaning. 

3.  Copy  these  sentences,  underlining  each  adverb. 
Think  what  each  oneAells  about  the  action  of  the  verb. 

He  ran  swiftly.  The  man  stepped  inside. 

The  baby  fell  down.  The  moon  shone  brightly. 

She  came  early.  Harry  jumped  up. 

I spoke  once.  She  cried  then. 

Sit  here,  please.  The  children  sat  quietly. 

4.  Write  a sentence  using  each  of  these  adverbs  to 
describe  the  action  of  a verb: 

quickly  softly  out  first 

XIII.  PRACTISE  WRITING  LONGER  SENTENCES 


1.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  making  them  longer  and 
more  interesting  by  adding  adjectives  to  the  nouns: 


The  wind  blew. 
Clouds  rolled  up. 
A storm  came. 
Rain  fell. 


The  tree  bent  over. 

A branch  broke. 

The  house  was  struck. 
Damage  was  done. 


2.  Copy  these  sentences,  making  them  more  inter- 
esting by  filling  each  space  with  an  adverb  that 
describes  the  action  of  the  verb : 


The  sun  shone all  day  long. 

The  crocus  blooms than  the  rose. 

An  aeroplane  flew over  our  heads. 

I went  first;  Harry  went 

The  lad  slipped into  the  sickroom. 

A motor  launch  chugged up  to  the  dock. 
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3.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  adding  an  adjective  and 
an  adverb  to  each: 

The  boy  jumped.  A frog  croaked. 

The  girl  sang.  A cricket  chirped. 

The  wagon  creaked.  The  car  honked. 

4.  Out  of  the  sentence  The  boy  ran  make  five  differ- 
ent sentences  by  adding  a different  adjective  and  a 
different  adverb  each  time. 

XIV.  STUDY  A BALLAD  VERSE 

1.  A ballad  is  a special  kind  of  poem  that  tells  a 
story.  It  is  often  written  in  a special  kind  of  verse 
called  ballad  verse. 

Read  this  ballad  verse  softly,  and  beat  the  time  till 
you  find  out  in  what  time  the  verse  is  written. 

I seek  a man,  the  stranger  said, 

Men  call  him  Robin  Hood ; 

I’d  rather  meet  with  that  proud  knave 
Than  forty  pounds  so  good. 

2.  Copy  the  tune  of  the  first  two  lines,  of  the  stanza, 
and  put  a mark  over  each  heavy  beat: 

la-la,  la-la,  la-la,  la-la, 
la-la,  la-la,  la-la. 


Recite  the  tune  for  the  whole  stanza. 

Recite  the  words,  putting  the  heavy  beat  in  the 
right  place. 

3.  Study  the  stanza  by  thinking  the  answers  to 
the  questions  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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(а)  How  many  lines  are  there  in  the  stanza? 

(б)  How  many  heavy  beats  are  there  in  the  first  and  third 
lines? 

(c)  How  many  heavy  beats  are  there  in  the  second  and 
fourth  lines? 

(d)  Which  lines  rhyme? 

(e)  How  do  you  speak  this  verse,  slowly  or  rapidly? 

(/)  Would  it  be  a good  kind  of  verse  for  telling  a story? 
Why? 

4.  Search  through  your  reader,  and  make  a list  of  all 
the  poems  in  it  that  are  written  in  ballad  verse. 

XV.  PRACTISE  WRITING  BALLAD  VERSE 

If  you  were  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  in 
Exercise  3 above,  you  will  have  discovered  that  a 
ballad  verse  has  four  lines  in  it;  that  it  has  a two-beat 
tune,  with  four  heavy  beats  in  the  first  and  third  lines, 
and  three  heavy  beats  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines; 
and  that  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme,  but  the 
first  and  third  lines  do  not  rhyme. 

1.  Recite  the  tune  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  ballad 
verse,  beating  time  to  it.  Write  the  tune. 

2.  Write  eight-beat  ballad  lines  beginning: 

The  Iroquois . . . The  river The  wooded . . . 

3.  Write  six-beat  ballad  lines  beginning: 

They  moved . . . With  stealthy . . . Out  shot 

4.  Write  rhymes  for  the  words  in  the  list  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  Whisper  the  rhymes,  and  listen 
carefully  to  them  to  make  sure  that  all  the  words  in 
each  group  end  in  exactly  the  same  sound. 
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wood  stream  night  wave  canoe  stealthy- 

swift  apace  star  camp  fire  paddle 

5.  Write  two  lines  to  finish  this  ballad  stanza: 

Then  Radisson  across  the  lake 
His  paddle  pushed  apace ; 

6.  When  you  have  finished  your  lines,  beat  the 
measure,  and  listen  carefully  to  the  tune  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  the  tune  of  the  ballad  verse.  Read 
your  verse  to  the  others.  Criticize  one  another's 
verses. 

XVI.  WRITE  A BALLAD  ABOUT  RADISSON 

1.  From  the  stories  you  have  found  about  Radisson 
choose  one  as  the  topic  of  a ballad.  Choose  a short 
story  that  you  can  write  in  three  or  four  stanzas. 
Think  out  the  three  parts  of  the  story:  how  it  began, 
what  happened,  and  how  it  ended. 

2.  Read  these  verses  softly  to  the  ballad  verse  tune: 

THE  OSTRICH  IS  A SILLY  BIRD 

The  ostrich  is  a silly  bird, 

With  scarcely  any  mind. 

He  often  runs  so  very  fast, 

He  leaves  himself  behind, 

And  when  he  gets  there,  has  to  stand 
And  hang  about  till  night, 

Without  a blessed  thing  to  do 
Until  he  comes  in  sight. 


— Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 
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3.  Recite  the  ballad  verse  tune,  keeping  time  with 
your  hand.  Think  out  your  story  of  Radisson  in  the 
ballad  verse  tune.  Write  one  stanza  telling  how  it 
began,  one  or  two  telling  what  happened,  and  one 
telling  how  it  ended. 

4.  Read  your  ballad,  beating  the  tune  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  it  right.  Then  measure  the  lines 
of  each  stanza  to  see  that  you  have  the  right  number 
of  heavy  beats  in  each  one.  Speak  the  rhyming  words 
softly  together;  do  they  rhyme  exactly? 

5.  Exchange  ballads  with  your  partner;  perhaps  you 
can  offer  each  other  suggestions  for  improvement. 

6.  Make  a neat  copy  of  your  ballad.  Remember 
that  in  poetry  each  line  begins  with  a capital  letter. 

XVII.  WRITE  A BUSINESS  LETTER 

If  you  have  written  a really  good  ballad,  you  should 
send  it  to  the  local  paper.  Write  a letter  to  the 
editor  asking  him  to  print  your  ballad  if  he  thinks  it 
good  enough. 

1.  First  practise  writing  the  editor's  name  and 
address  for  the  inside  address. 

2.  Think  out  the  message;  write  it  in  complete 
I sentences.  The  message  of  a business  letter  should 

be  clear,  courteous,  and  brief.  Criticize  the  message 
of  your  letter  upon  these  three  points,  and  revise  it, 
improving  it  in  every  way  you  can. 

3.  Write  the  names  of  the  months  of  the  year  in 
full.  Opposite  each  name  write  its  abbreviation. 
Write  the  heading  and  date  of  your  letter  three  times 
for  practise. 
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4.  Make  a neat  copy  of  your  letter  for  posting. 
Have  you  seven  parts  in  it,  and  is  each  part  in  the 
right  place? 

XVIII.  PRACTISE  MAKING  NEW  WORDS 

1.  Add  the  prefix  mis  to  each  of  the  words  in  this 
list: 


behave 

call 

deed 

lead 

name 

place 

rule 

shape 

take 

use 

Study  the  words  you  have  written  to  find  out  what 
mis  means.  Write  the  meaning  in  a complete  sentence. 
{^  2.  Make  words  from  these  roots  by  adding  a suffix 
to  each: 

break  aqua  (water)  circ  (around) 

cat  bi  (two)  cred  (I  trust) 

Y 3.  Opposite  each  of  the  words  that  you  made  in 
Exercise  2 write  its  synonym. 

XIX.  PLAN  TO  ACT  A PLAY  ABOUT  RADISSON 

You  have  now  told  some  of  the  stories-  of  Radisson’s 
biography  in  prose  and  some  as  ballads.  Can  you 
think  of  another  form  in  which  you  might  tell  them? 
Would  any  of  them  make  good  plays? 

1.  Copy  these  speech-paragraphs,  punctuating  them 
correctly: 

FLIGHT  BY  NIGHT 

Hush  is  that  you  Pierre 
Yes  have  you  the  keys 

I have  is  Francois  with  you  have  you  the  packs 
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Yes  hush  who  is  that 

Who  goes  there  cried  the  sentry 

It  is  I the  captain  of  the  Guard. 

^2.  Rewrite  these  sentences  in  direct  narration: 

Francois  told  Radisson  that  he  had  the  packs. 

Pierre  said  that  he  would  help  Francois  on  with  his  pack. 
As  they  crept  toward  the  gate  of  the  fort,  the  sentry 
told  them  that  they  could  not  leave  the  fort  at  night. 

Radisson  said  he  had  permission  from  the  governor,  so 
the  sentry  said  they  might  go. 

3.  To  write  a play  all  by  yourself  would  be  difficult. 
As  you  will  need  the  help  of  your  classmates  to  act  the 
play,  you  should  let  them  help  also  to  plan  it. 

Call  a group  meeting  to  plan  a play  about  Radisson. 
When  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have  been  read 
and  adopted,  appoint  a critic  to  report  upon  any  of 
the  rules  for  meetings  that  may  be  broken.  Choose  a 
story  to  dramatize,  plan  the  scenes,  and  appoint  pupils 
to  take  the  different  parts. 


XX.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 


1.  The  words  can  and  may  are  incorrectly  used  by 
many  people.  Can  means  “to  be  able/’  “to  have  the 
strength/’  to  do  anything;  may  means  “to  have  per- 
mission” to  do  it.  Copy  these  sentences  using  the 
right  word  in  each  blank  space: 


The  baby walk. 

I play  with  you? 

Men jump. 

You go  now. 


Horses gallop. 

Please,  Mother, I stay? 

I have  some  cake? 

Jerry read  well. 
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l/2.  Make  two  headings:  “Subject  Pronouns”  and 
“Object  Pronouns.”  Write  each  of  these  words  under 
the  right  heading: 

dr'  you  him  they  us- 

whom  her  she  4t-  we 

3.  Write  five  sentences,  using  two  of  the  pronouns 
in  Exercise  2 in  each  sentence. 

4.  Join  the  group,  and  practise  the  Daily  Four. 
Practise  the  “Tired  Dog”  exercise  for  breathing. 

Repeat,  breathing  rhythmically:  in,  two,  three;  out, 
two,  three. 

Practise  the  lip  exercise:  Narrow  and  flare;  repeat. 
Practise  the  lip  sounds,  / and  v. 

Inhale  deeply,  exhale  on  /.  Repeat,  exhaling  on  v. 
Whisper: 

/,  2,  3,  4 /,  /,  3,  4 /,  /,  /,  4 /,  /,  /,  / 

Repeat  the  same  exercise  with  v. 

Repeat  these  sounds,  shaping  them  carefully:  fu, 
fl,  ft,  fst,  sf.  Repeat  with  v. 

Whisper  these  words,  shaping  them  carefully: 

fee,  fi,  fo,  fum  field,  file,  foal,  fumble 

vee,  vi,  vo,  vum  veal,  vile,  vocal,  vulgar 

5.  With  open  throat,  whisper  the  back  vowels: 

oo,  do,  o,  a,  a 
Whisper  these  key  words: 

pool  pull  no  fall  for  lawn 

Practise  reciting  the  stanza  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page,  shaping  the  vowels  and  the  consonants  carefully. 
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FERN  SONG 

Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,  little  Fern, 

And  spread  out  your  palms  again, 

And  say,  “Tho’  the  sun 
Hath  my  vesture  spun, 

He  had  labored,  alas,  in  vain, 

But  for  the  shade 
That  the  Cloud  hath  made, 

And  the  gift  of  the  Dew  and  the  Rain.” 

Then  laugh  and  upturn 
All  your  fronds,  little  Fern, 

And  rejoice  in  the  beat  of  the  rain! 

— John  Bannister  Tabb. 

XXI.  PRACTISE  YOUR  PLAY 

Go  into  a corner  of  the  room  with  the  other  pupils 
who  are  going  to  act  the  play,  and  talk  over  your  plans 
together  quietly. 

First  work  out  each  scene  of  the  play  as  conver- 
sation, letting  each  person  who  is  going  to  take  part 
in  the  scene  make  the  speeches  that  he  thinks  he  needs. 
Be  careful  to  obey  the  rules  for  making  conversation 
pleasant.  Criticize  one  another’s  speeches,  and  im- 
prove them  till  you  have  the  scene  finished.  Each 
actor  in  the  scene  should  then  write  down  his  own 
speeches. 

Work  out  each  of  the  three  scenes  in  this  way.' 
Then  act  the  play  through  several  times,  till  the  actors 
learn  just  when  to  make  their  speeches,  what  expression 
to  use,  and  what  actions  to  perform  as  they  speak. 
When  you  know  your  play  well,  act  it  for  the  school. 
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XXII.  LEARN  SPELLING  RULES 

1.  At  the  end  of  a word  of  one  syllable  with  a short 
vowel  sound,  the  letters,  f,  l,  and  s are  usually  double; 
for  example,  ball,  pass,  muff.  Make  a list  of  twenty 
words  in  which  this  is  the  case. 

2.  When  a word  of  one  syllable  has  one  vowel 
followed  by  one  consonant,  the  consonant  is  doubled 
before  adding  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel;  for 
example,  stop,  stopped,  stopper,  stopping. 

Add  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel  to  each  of 
these  words: 

clap  slip  slop  rip 

trap  trot  trim  nip 

3.  Write,  from  dictation,  the  hundred  common 
words  on  page  207.  Check  your  spellings  with  those 
in  the  book;  list  your  errors,  and  study  them  with  the 
Safety  Six. 

XXIII.  LEARN  HOW  TO  SHOW  POSSESSION 

To  show  ownership  and  possession,  we  add  an 
apostrophe  and  s to  the  name  of  the  owner;  for  example, 
Jack’s  book,  Mother’s  room. 

1.  Write  the  “ownership”  or  possessive  form  of 
each  of  these  nouns: 

father  man  dog  room  coat  Mary 

Some  writers  consider  that,  when  the  name  of  the 
owner  ends  in  s,  it  is  awkward  to  double  the  s,  and 
they  add  the  apostrophe  only;  for  example,  they  write 
“Mrs.  Jones'  house,”  not  “Mrs.  Jones's  house.”  But 
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most  people  like  the  form  “Jones’s  house/’  “Keats’s 
poems/’  and  so  on.  Both  of  these  forms  are  correct. 
You  may  use  whichever  form  you  like. 

As  most  plural  nouns  end  in  s,  plurals  usually  show 
possession  by  adding  an  apostrophe  only. 
t/2.  Write  the  possessive  form  of  each  of  these  nouns: 

boy  boys  girl  girls  mothers  fathers  men 

To  show  possession  with  pronouns  we  use  special 
words  called  possessive  pronouns.  The  possessive 
pronouns  are: 

my  yours  hers  its 

mine  ours  his  theirs 


3.  Write  a sentence  using  each  of  the  possessive 
pronouns. 

4.  Copy  these  sentences.  In  each  put  the  apostrophe 
in  the  right  place,  before  or  after  the  s,  or  supply  the 
right  pronoun. 


This  boys  cap  is  torn. 

The  girls  ball  is  here. 

The  boys  lost 

Which  is  fathers  coat? 

This  is 

The  Smiths  house  burned. 


Have  you  seen cap? 

Is  this ? 

Yes,  that  is 

The  horses  tails  were  bobbed. 
The  uncles  train  was  late. 
was  on  time. 


XXIV.  PLAN  TO  WRITE  THE  LIFE  OF  RADISSON 

By  this  time  you  will  have  collected  interesting 
information  about  your  hero — in  the  form  of  stories, 
poems,  and  plays.  You  should  now  be  planning  to 
put  them  together  into  a book  for  the  library.  The 
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younger  girls  and  boys  in  your  school  will  find  such  a 
book  very  useful  when  they  are  ready  to  study  the  life 
of  Radisson. 

Call  a class  meeting  to  plan  the  book.  When  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have  been  read  and  adopted, 
write  on  the  blackboard  a list  of  the  different  parts  of 
Radisson’s  life,  and  appoint  one  pupil,  or  a committee 
of  pupils,  to  write  each  part. 

Other  pupils  might  be  appointed  to  collect  poems 
and  stories  for  the  book  and  to  paint  pictures  to 
illustrate  it. 

XXV.  WRITE  THE  LIFE  OF  RADISSON 

1.  Study  this  story  about  Radisson  by  thinking  the 
answers  to  the  questions  on  the  next  page. 

AN  ADVENTURE  ON  HUDSON  BAY 

The  young  spy,  Gillam,  had  been  trapped;  the  next  step 
was  to  capture  the  poacher’s  ship  and  fort.  As  Gillam 
watched  Radisson  preparing  to  set  out  through  the  woods, 
he  sneered  at  him. 

“Had  you  a hundred  men  instead  of  twenty,”  he  said, 
“you  might  have  some  chance  against  the  nine  in  my  fort.” 

“Choose  you  an  equal  number  of  my  men,”  cried  Radis- 
son, “and  I promise  to  take  both  your  fort  and  your  ship 
within  two  days.” 

Gillam  did  this,  and  Radisson  set  out  with  eight  men  at 
his  back. 

Half  a league  from  Gillam’s  fort,  two  men  were  sent 
ahead  to  tell  the  sentries  that  Gillam  and  Radisson  were 
coming.  These  men  gained  an  entrance  to  the  fort,  stayed 
near  the  gate,  and  threw  it  open  when  Radisson  and  the 
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others  came  up.  The  instant  they  were  inside,  picked  men 
rushed  to  the  walls  and  turned  the  guns  inward.  Not  an 
enemy  dared  to  move;  the  fort  was  taken. 

The  poacher’s  ship  in  the  river  was  captured  in  a like 
bloodless  victory. 

— Morden  H.  Long. 

(a)  Is  the  title  correctly  placed  and  written? 

(b)  Is  there  a margin  at  the  left? 

(c)  Are  there  indentions  of  one  inch? 

(d)  Is  the  story  neatly  written? 

(e)  Are  all  the  words  spelled  correctly? 

(/)  Are  all  the  sentences  complete? 

(g)  Does  each  sentence  begin  with  a capital  and  end  with 
the  right  mark? 

(h)  Is  every  sentence  about  the  topic? 

(■ i ) Has  the  story  three  parts? 

O’)  Are  the  happenings  arranged  in  the  story  order? 

(k)  Is  the  first  sentence  interesting? 

( l ) Does  the  last  sentence  really  finish  the  story? 

If  you  can  answer  “yes”  to  each  of  the  questions, 
the  story  obeys  all  the  rules  of  the  written  standard. 

2.  Write  the  last  few  words  of  each  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  story.  Write  four  words  that  give  the  climax. 
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3.  Make  a list  of  eight  important  verbs  used  in  the 
story. 

4.  Write  the  story  in  three  sentences,  telling  one 
part  in  each  sentence. 

5.  Make  an  outline  of  the  story  of  Radisson’s  life 
that  you  have  been  appointed  to  write.  Study  your 
outline,  and  make  sure  that  it  obeys  rules  i,  j,  k,  and  l 
of  the  written  standard. 

6.  Write  your  story,  leaving  spaces  for  revision. 

XXVI.  REVISE  YOUR  STORY 

1.  Make  four  headings:  “Nouns,”  “Verbs,”  “Adjec- 
tives,” “Adverbs,”  and  write  each  of  these  words 
under  the  right  heading: 

Iroquois  . Mohawk  Orimha  captured  heroic 

escape  perilous  embarked  palisade  cautiously 

barricade  sneeringly  stockade  singly  poacher 

2.  Add  two  words  of  your  own  to  each  list — nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs.  Choose  words  that  will 
be  useful  in  revising  your  story. 

3.  Ask  your  partner  to  dictate  to  you  your  lists  of 
words.  Check  your  spellings  with  those  in  the  book, 
and  study  your  errors  with  the  Safety  Six. 

4.  Copy  these  sentences,  and  in  each  draw  one  line 
under  the  subject,  two  lines  under  the  predicate,  and 
three  lines  under  the  object: 

Mice  like  cheese.  The  driver  struck  the  horse. 

Beavers  cut  logs.  The  fox  stole  the  goose. 

Ivy  covers  the  wall.  Harold  saw  the  king. 
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5.  Make  these  sentences  more  interesting  by  adding 
an  adjective  or  an  adverb  to  each: 

Radisson  made  tubes  of  bark. 

He  filled  them  with  gunpowder. 

He  seized  a brand  from  the  fire. 

He  touched  it  to  a tube. 

The  fire  ran  along  the  tubes. 

The  Indians  were  amazed. 

6.  Revise  your  story.  Use  strong  verbs;  add  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  to  make  it  interesting.  Make  a 
neat  copy  of  your  story  for  your  book. 

XXVII.  LEARN  A POEM  FOR  VERSE-SPEAKING 

All  the  material  in  your  book  need  not  be  original. 
Plan  to  include  in  it  a poem  or  two  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  verse-speaking. 

1.  Read  the  following  poem  softly  to  yourself  to 
find  out  in  what  tune  it  is  written.  Write  the  tune. 


Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime 

Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time; 

Soon  as  the  woods  on  the  shore  look  dim, 

We’ll  sing  at  Ste.  Anne’s  our  parting  hymn. 
Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight’s  past. 
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Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl? 

There  is  not  a breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl; 

But  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore 
0 sweetly  we’ll  rest  our  weary  oar. 

Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight’s  past. 

Utawa’s  tide!  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 

Saint  of  this  green  isle!  hear  our  prayers; 

0 grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring  airs. 

Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight’s  past. 

— Thomas  Moore. 

2.  Study  the  poem  by  thinking  the  answers  to  these 
questions: 

(i a ) The  voyageurs  have  left  home;  up  what  stream  are 
they  paddling? 

( b ) Wliat  time  of  day  is  it? 

( c ) What  kind  of  sky  is  overhead? 

(d)  What  kind  of  air  is  about  them?  What  kind  of  water? 

(e)  From  the  shore  what  do  they  hear? 

(/)  Far  ahead,  beyond  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  what  do 
they  hear? 

3.  Read  the  poem  through  again,  and  make  a list  of 
ten  words  whose  endings  must  be  spoken  clearly. 
Practise  pronouncing  the  words. 

4.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Practise  the  lip  exercises:  Do-dee;  Narrow  and  flare. 
Practise  saying  t,  t,  t,  - - -;  d,  d,  d,  - - -;  /,  -; 

v,  v,  v, 
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Practise  these  sounds,  shaping  the  consonants  care- 
fully: 


loo 

lo 

law 

lee 

lie 

let 

lattice 

blue 

clue 

flue 

slew 

gloom 

plume 

flume 

roo 

ro 

raw. 

ree 

rye 

ret 

rat 

dream 

cream 

scream 

ream 

preen 

serene 

green 

5.  Practise  reciting  the  poem.  Try  to  speak  it  in 
the  smooth,  even  rhythm  that  expresses  the  quiet 
evening.  Notice  that  the  first  lines  of  each  verse  are 
light  and  quiet,  the  last  two  deep,  mysterious.  Let 
the  girls  say  the  first  four  lines  and  the  boys  the  last 
two  lines  of  each  verse. 

6.  Try  to  find  poems  that  tell  about  adventures  in 
early  Canada,  and  copy  them  out  for  your  book. 

XXVIII.  MAKE  UP  THE  BOOK 

Now  put  the  parts  of  Radisson’s  life  together  into  a 
book.  Paste  into  it  also  the  descriptions,  ballads,  and 
plays  you  have  written  and  the  poems  you  have 
collected.  Draw  or  paint  pictures  to  illustrate  it, 
and  make  a cover  with  a suitable  design.  Make  a 
brave,  gay  book,  that  will  do  justice  to  your  hero. 
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XXIX.  GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  TEST 

1.  Copy  these  sentences  in  the  story  order.  Give 
your  story  a title. 


I broke  out  in  a rash. 

It  was  a fine  holiday. 
Chickenpox  is  fun. 

I was  not  ill  at  all. 

I played  and  read  all  day. 


2.  Write  each  of  these  pairs  of  sentences  as  one 
sentence: 


3.  Rewrite  each  of  these  sentences,  putting  the  last 
part  at  the  beginning.  When  you  have  done  this, 
compare  your  sentences  with  those  in  the  book.  Which 
sentence  in  each  case  is  the  more  interesting? 

A man  sat  on  the  table. 

The  dog  lay  there. 

Johnny  came  in. 

Mother  said,  “Go  and  wash  at  once.” 

The  wagons  waited  hour  after  hour. 

The  mist  rises  in  the  valley  after  sunset. 

The  wind  howled  more  and  more  loudly. 


. Write  a or  an  before  each  of  these  words: 


He  put  on  his  hat. 
He  went  out. 


The  little  girl  danced. 
She  won  a prize. 

The  lion  roared  loudly. 
His  cage  shook. 


I put  out  the  light. 
Then  I went  to  bed, 


egg  horse  cat  owl  Iroquois 

hour  bed  fish  ugly  beautiful 

ink  pen  aunt  uncle  rabbit 
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5.  Copy  these  sentences  in  the  order  of  description: 

FLAMINGOS 

One  of  them  presently  opened  and  shook  his  wings. 
Their  necks  were  like  swans. 

Three  white-and-rose-colored  birds  waded  near  us. 
They  were  immensely  tall. 

I was  enchanted  with  the  sight. 

They  were  of  glorious  crimson  color. 

6.  Write  the  plurals  of  these  singular  verbs: 

eats  waits  doesn’t  i$  ^ 

was  likes  goes  takes 

7.  Read  these  sentences  to  your  partner,  making 
each  verb  agree  with  its  subject: 

The  sides  (doesn’t,  don’t)  seem  to  be  equal. 

Mother  (likes,  like)  us  to  come  in  early. 

Three  boys  (was,  were)  playing  with  a canoe. 

The  lower  part  of  the  lungs  (is,  are)  pointed. 

They  (goes,  go)  to  the  picture  show  on  Friday. 

Will  you  (waits,  wait)  for  us? 

He  (takes,  take)  six  magazines. 

Horses  (eats,  eat)  hay  and  oats. 
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8.  Compete  these  sentences,  using  a suitable  ad- 
verb in  each  space: 

The  flower  smelled . The  lady  spoke 

I made  cookies She  struck  out 

The  door  banged We  arrived 

9.  Write  sentences  using  these  adverbs: 
hastily  anxiously  well  soon  late 

10.  Write  the  letters  from  a to  h.  Opposite  a 
write  an  adjective  that  describes  the  person  mentioned 
in  Sentence  a;  opposite  b write  an  adjective  that 
describes  the  person  mentioned  in  Sentence  b;  and  so 
on. 

(a)  Father  is  always  making  us  laugh. 

(&)  George  does  what  he  is  told. 

(c)  Herman  can  carry  a heavy  load. 

(d)  Loreen  helps  everyone. 

(e)  Mother  is  never  rough. 

(/)  Tim  will  not  let  us  play  with  his  toys. 

(g)  Grace  takes  the  largest  piece  on  the  plate. 

(h)  Alan  makes  a great  deal  of  noise. 

11.  Copy  these  sentences,  using  the  possessive  forms 
of  the  nouns.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 

The  ranch  of  the  senor  is  large. 

The  senor’ s ranch  is  large. 

The  jewels  of  the  seiiorita  are  valuable. 

The  shell  of  the  armadillo  is  hard. 

The  flesh  of  the  armadillo  is  most  delicious. 

The  huts  of  the  shepherds  are  small. 

The  costumes  of  the  gauchos  are  odd. 

The  head-dress  of  the  Indian  is  beautiful. 
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12.  Copy  these  groups  of  words,  putting  a possessive 
pronoun  in  place  of  each  possessive  noun: 

Fred's  coat.  Bob's  and  Tom's  tennis  net. 

Ann's  dress.  The  house  is  Uncle's  and  Aunt's. 

The  horse's  mane.  The  cow's  stall. 

13.  Make  this  story  more  interesting  by  adding 
suitable  adjectives: 

THE  STORY  OF  A CAT 

A cat  dozed  by  a fire.  Presently  it  woke,  stretched  its 
body,  and  yawned,  showing  its  teeth.  Feeling  like  a game, 
puss  looked  about  for  her  mistress.  That  young  lady  was  not 
to  be  seen,  so  the  cat  walked  to  the  closet  where  the  hats 
and  coats  were  kept  and  looked  in.  The  girl's  clothes  were 
not  there.  Puss  knew  now  that  her  friend  was  out  and 
jumped  to  the  sill  to  watch  for  her. 


CHAPTER  V.  SPRING  DAYS 


LEARN  TO  VARY  YOUR  SENTENCES 

We  can  study  men  and  countries  by  reading  about 
them,  but  we  must  study  nature  by  watching  her. 
She  is  about  us  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  she  is  very 
beautiful,  full  of  strange  secrets  and  wonders. 

On  spring  evenings,  when  girls  and  boys  play  out  of 
doors,  there  are  a hundred  things  to  see  and  hear,  to 
smell,  to  feel;  any  one  of  them  would  make  a good 
topic  for  speaking  or  writing,  a topic  about  which 
you  can  find  out  for  yourself  without  a book. 

Girls  and  boys  have  keen  senses  and  quick  wits; 
put  them  both  to  use,  and  you  will  find  out  many 
interesting  things. 

I.  HAVE  A CONVERSATION  ABOUT  THE  EARTH 

1.  You  have  been  living  on  the  earth  a number  of 
years  now  and  should  know  much  about  her.  Make 
a list  of  ten  facts  about  the  earth;  try  to  think  of  facts 
the  other  pupils  may  not  know.  Study  your  list,  and 
choose  three  of  your  most  interesting  thoughts.  Write 
them  in  three  assertive  sentences. 

2.  Think  of  three  things  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  earth.  Write  them  in  interrogative  sentences. 

3.  In  class,  have  a conversation  about  the  earth. 
To  begin  with,  one  member  of  the  class  should  state 
the  rules  for  making  a conversation  pleasant;  in  your 
conversation,  try  to  obey  those  rules.  Tell  your 
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interesting  facts  to  the  class,  and  listen  to  those  that 
the  others  tell.  Ask  your  questions;  perhaps  some 
member  may  be  able  to  answer  them. 

4.  When  the  conversation  is  finished,  make  notes 
of  the  facts  you  have  learned  about  the  earth.  Write 
your  notes  in  complete  sentences,  place  them  one 
under  another,  and  give  them  a title. 

5.  Make  also  a list  of  some  of  the  things  about  the 
earth  that  you  do  not  know,  but  will  try  to  find  out. 
As  you  find  out  these  facts,  add  them  to  your  notes. 

II.  OBSERVE  THE  SUN 

1.  Observe  the  sun,  and  think  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions.  Try  to  find  out  any  of  the 
answers  that  you  do  not  know. 

(a)  What  shape  is  the  sun? 
How  large  does  it  appear  to  be? 
How  large  is  it  really?  Why  does 
it  appear  so  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is? 

(b)  What  is  the  sun  made  of? 
How  do  you  know?  What  two 
things  does  the  sun  give  us? 

(c)  Where  is  the  sun?  What 
keeps  it  there?  When  you  throw 
a ball  into  the  air,  what  makes  it 

fall  back  to  earth?  Why  does  the  sun  not  fall  down  upon 
the  earth?  What  keeps  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  earth  in 
their  places? 

(d)  Does  the  sun  move?  How  does  it  appear  to  move? 
What  is  it  that  really  moves?  The  sun  moves  too,  though 
we  cannot  see  it  moving;  how  does  it  move? 


OBS£RVE 
Ttt£  SUN 
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When  we  make  an  outline  of  main  headings 
and  fill  in  the  spaces  with  the  lesser  ideas 
belonging  to  each  heading,  we  call  it  a summary. 


In  a summary  the  main  headings  may  be  lettered 
with  capital  letters  and  the  sub-headings  with  small 
letters,  or  the  main  headings  with  Roman  numerals, 
and  the  sub-headings  with  Arabic  numerals. 

2.  Make  a summary  of  what  you  know  about  the 
sun  by  filling  in  the  sub-headings  under  each  of  these 
main  headings.  Your  sub-headings  need  not  be  com- 
plete sentences. 

Notice  that  a summary  always  has  a title. 

THE  SUN 

V 

A.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  sun 

(o)  

(6)  

(e)  

B.  Of  what  the  sun  consists 

(а)  

(б)  

C.  The  position  of  the  sun 

(a)  

(6)  

(«)  

D.  The  movement  of  the  sun 

(<*)  

( b )  

(«)  
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3.  Make  a summary  of  important  facts  about  the 
earth,  using  main  headings  like  those  given  in  Exercise  2. 

4.  Place  a suitable  adjective  before  each  of  these 
nouns: 

sun  earth  moon  stars  ocean 

air  mountain  valley  plain  river 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  are  often  spoken 
of  as  if  they  were  persons;  we  say  they  are  personified. 
The  sun  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a man: 

“Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye/’ 

The  earth  and  the  moon  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  women. 

5.  Copy  these  lines  of  poetry,  using  the  right  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  his  or  her,  in  each  space: 

Old  Mother  Earth winter  garment  now  puts  on. 

The  moon  that  monthly  changes  in circled  orb. 

The  sun darts  of  fire  doth  throw. 

The  kindly  earth  bears  all  upon breast. 

The  sun golden  chariot  stays. 

III.  FIND  OUT  WHAT  CAUSES  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  discovering  things  for  your- 
self is  by  making  experiments.  Here  is  an  experiment 
that  will  help  you  to  understand  what  causes  day 
and  night. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT 

It  is  a simple  matter  to  demonstrate  what  causes  day  and 
night.  As  you  know,  the  earth  is  a great  ball,  which  spins 
like  a top  upon  its  axis.  Take  a ball  or  an  orange,  and 
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thrust  a knitting  needle  through  its  centre  to  represent  the 
axis.  Upon  this  ball  mark  the  position  of  the  continents. 
An  electric  light  bulb,  which  can  be  turned  on,  best  represents 
the  sun,  but  if  you  have  not  one,  a ball  will  do  for  the  sun 
also.  Let  one  pupil  hold  the  sun  steady,  while  a' second,  by 
spinning  the  knitting  needle,  makes  the  earth  turn  upon  its 
axis.  Watching,  you  will  see  how  one  part  of  the  earth 
after  another  turns  into  the  light  and  has  morning,  noon, 
afternoon,  evening;  then  turns  into  the  shadow  and  has 

night.  — James  Fraser. 

V 1.  If  there  are  any  words  used  in  this  paragraph 
whose  meaning  you  do  not  know,  look  them  up  in  a 
dictionary. 

2.  Write  a sentence  telling  whether  it  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun  or  of  the  earth  that  causes  day  and 
night. 

3.  Read  the  paragraph  “Day  and  Night”  again  to 
find  out  what  things  are  to  be  done  in  making  your 
experiment.  Fix  in  your  mind  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  done. 

4.  Appoint  two  pupils  to  demonstrate  to  the  class 
the  cause  of  day  and  night. 

5.  Using  adjectives  with  the  suffixes  er  or  est,  write 
sentences  comparing  the  size  of  the  sun  with  that  of 
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the  earth;  the  size  of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  moon; 
the  size  of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  moon.  Compare 
the  speed  of  the  earth’s  turning  with  that  of  an  aero- 
plane. 


IV.  FIND  OUT  WHAT  BRINGS  THE  SPRING  TIME 


^>AR°UNi) 


NORTH-  POLE  POINTED 
TOWA-RD  T-HE  SUN 


SUMMER  NORTH  OF T+H 
EQUATOR  — JUNE  2 


NORT-H-  POLE 


NORT-H-  POLE  POINTED 
AWAY  -FROM  THE  SUN 


SUMM-ER  SOUTH-  OF  T-HE 
EQUATOR-DECEMBER  21 


This  diagram  shows  what  causes  the  four  seasons: 
summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring. 

1.  Study  the  diagram.  Look  first  for  the  arrow  that 
shows  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is  travelling  on 
its  path  around  the  sun;  notice  the  shape  of  that  path. 
Now  look  at  the  right-hand  picture  of  the  earth,  and 
notice  the  position  of  its  axis.  Look  at  the  left-hand 
picture  of  the  earth,  and  notice  the  position  of  its  axis. 

The  two  important  facts  shown  in  the  diagram  are 
these:  first,  the  earth  spins  with  its  axis,  not  upright, 
hut  leaning  over  like  that  of  a top  about  to  fall;  and 
secondly,  the  axis  of  the  earth  tilts  always  in  the  same 
direction. 
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2.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  study  the  diagram  till 
you  understand  why  one  part  of  the,  earth  has  summer 
while  other  parts  have  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 

3.  Prepare  to  explain  the  diagram  to  the  class. 
Make  notes  of  the  facts  that  you  will  need  to  use  in 
the  explanation.  Study  your  notes. 

Remember  that  the  four  important  things  to  do  in 
preparing  your  explanation  are:  (1)  Be  sure  to  include 
in  your  explanation  all  the  facts  that  the  listener  will 
need  to  help  him  understand  the  diagram.  (2)  Cross 
out  of  your  list  any  facts  that  he  will  not  need.  (3) 
Arrange  your  facts  in  the  story  order.  (4)  Think  out 
your  explanation  in  short,  simple  sentences. 

V.  EXPLAIN  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  OBSERVED 

1.  Call  a class  meeting  to  hear  explanations  of 
the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  earth.  When  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have  been  read  and  adopted, 
choose  different  members  to  explain: 

(a)  Why  we  have  four  seasons  in  each  year. 

(b)  Why  we  have  morning,  noon,  evening,  night. 

(c)  What  the  radio  announcer  means  when  he  says, 
“eastern  standard  time.” 

(d)  Why  it  is  that  in  Western  Canada  we  hear  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  broadcasts  of  games  played  in  Eastern 
Canada  at  nine  o’clock. 

(e)  Why  it  is  that,  to  hear  the  King’s  Christmas  message 
broadcast  from  London,  England,  at  noon,  you  must  get  up 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

2.  Before  you  adjourn,  practise  reciting  the  stanza 
at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year, 

And  summer  is  the  noontide  bright; 

The  autumn  is  the  evening  clear 
That  comes  before  the  winter’s  night. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

VI.  OBSERVE  THE  CANADIAN  NIGHTINGALE 

One  of  the  first  things  you  notice  when  you  go  out 
to  play  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening  is  the  cheerful 

song  of  the  frogs.  Canadian 
frogs  use  their  resonance 
chambers;  they  have  fine, 
deep,  ringing  voices.  An 
English  woman  travelling  in 
Canada  called  the  frog  “the 
Canadian  Nightingale.” 

1.  When  you  go  out  in  the 
evening,  take  paper  and  pen- 
cil with  you;  find  a frog,  and 
watch  him.  Make  notes  of  the  large  things  about  him 
first,  such  as  his  size,  shape,  and  color;  then  note  smaller 
things,  such  as  his  mouth,  eyes,  legs,  feet,  how  he 
breathes. 

2.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four. 

Practise  breathing  like  a frog.  He  inhales  deeply 
through  his  nostrils  and  exhales  by  contracting  the 
lower  part  of  his  body.  Do  this,  contracting  your 
lower  ribs  as  you  exhale. 

Practise  making  m — n — ng  ring  as  the  frogs  do. 

Practise  the  Steele  exercise  with  the  sound  of  r. 
Beat  time,  keeping  your  rhythm  even. 
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r,  2,  3,  4;  r,  2,  3,  4;  r,  2,  3,  4;  r,  2,  3,  4. 
r,  r,  3,  4;  r,  r,  3,  4;  r,  r,  3,  4;  r,  r,  3,  4. 
r,  r,  r,  4;  r,  r,  r,  4;  r,  r,  r,  4;  r,  r,  r,  4. 
r,  r,  r,  r;  r,  r,  r,  r ; r,  r,  r,  r;  r,  r,  r,  r. 

Combine  r with  other  consonants.  Speak  these 
sounds  clearly:  hr,  dr,  fr,  cr,  pr,  tr. 
br-ead  dr-ead  fr-iend  cr-eam  pr-ay  tr-ead 

Find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  medial.  Pro- 
nounce the  beautiful  medial  r’s  in  these  words  clearly: 

sorrow  merriment  charity  serene  every 

j/B.  Practise  reciting  this  stanza,  making  the  beautiful 
r sound  ring  clearly: 

SPRING 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

— Song  of  Solomon. 

VII.  DESCRIBE  THE  FROG 

1.  Write  single- word  synonyms  for  each  of  these 
groups  of  words: 

(а)  The  young  frog. 

(б)  The  movement  of  the  frog. 

(c)  The  sound  made  by  the  frog. 

(d)  The  damp  home  of  the  frog. 

( e ) Sleeping  all  winter,  as  frogs  often  do. 

(f)  An  animal  that  can  live  either  on  land  or  in  the  water. 

(g)  A country  where  frogs  are  used  for  food. 
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If  you  cannot  think  of  synonyms  for  some  of  the 
groups  of  words,  try  to  find  them  in  a book,  or  ask  a 
friend  to  help  you. 

2.  Choose  a suitable  adjective  to  describe  each  of 
these  points  of  the  frog;  write  the  adjective  before 
the  noun: 

color  markings  head  mouth 

feet  hind-legs  movement  sound 

3.  Copy  these  groups  of  words,  and  draw  one  line 
under  the  verb  and  two  lines  under  the  adverb  in  each: 

leaps  wildly  jumps  first 

squats  low  vigorously  kicks 

softly  glitters  croaks  hoarsely 

4.  The  verbs  in  Exercise  3 tell  present  time;  write 
the  form  of  each  verb  that  tells  past  time. 

5.  Study  the  notes  you  made  while  observing  the 
frog,  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  description,  and 
write  a paragraph  describing  the  “Canadian  Night- 
ingale.” Be  sure  to  use  a good  beginning  and  a good 
ending  sentence.  Try  to  make  your  paragraph  inter- 
esting by  using  suitable  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

VIII.  LEARN  A POEM  FOR  VERSE-SPEAKING 

Another  of  our  Canadian  songsters  that  you  are 
sure  to  hear  as  soon  as  you  step  out-of-doors  on  a 
summer  day  is  the  grasshopper. 

1.  Read  the  poem  on  the  opposite  page  to  decide 
whether  the  poet  has  described  the  grasshopper's 
tune  accurately. 
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RILLOBY-RILL 

Grasshoppers  four  a-fiddling  went. 

Heigh-ho!  never  be  still! 

They  earned  but  little  towards  their  rent 

But  all  day  long  with  their  elbows  bent 

They  fiddled  a tune  called  Rilloby-rilloby, 
Fiddled  a tune  called  Rilloby-rill. 

Grasshoppers,  soon  on  Fairies  came, 

Heigh-ho!  never  be  still! 

Fairies  asked  with  a manner  of  blame, 

“Where  do  you  come  from,  what  is  your  name? 
What  do  you  want  with  your  Rilloby-rilloby, 
What  do  you  want  with  your  Rilloby-rill  ? ’ ’ 

“Madam,  you  see  before  you  stand, 

Heigh-ho!  never  be  still! 

The  Old  Original  Favorite  Grand 

Grasshopper’s  Green  Herbarian  Band, 

And  ‘the  tune  we  play  is  Rilloby-rilloby, 
Madam,  the  tune  is  Rilloby-rill.” 

— Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 
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2.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  the  poem  sound 
like  the  grasshoppers?  Read  it  softly,  beating  time 
till  you  find  out  the  tune.  Write  the  tune  with  la , 
putting  the  accents  on  the  right  beats. 

3.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four  as  “warming-up” 
exercises. 

With  open  throat,  practise  the  back  vowels,  shaping 
each  carefully:  od,  oo,  6,  a,  a. 

Recite  these  words,  shaping  the  vowels  carefully: 

rilloby-rill  heigh-ho  what  do  you  want 

grasshopper  all  day  long  elbows  bent 

Practise  reciting  the  two  lines  beginning  “The  Old 
Original”  till  you  can  say  them  smoothly,  making  the 
medial  r’s  ring  clearly.  This  is  the  climax  of  the 
poem.  Practise  reciting  it  as  such. 

4.  You  can  produce  a very  amusing  effect  with  this 
poem  by  arranging  to  have  different  pupils  and  groups 
take  different  parts. 

IX.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  subject  pronouns  and  a list  of 
the  object  pronouns. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  letters  before  the  sentences 
below  that  are  incorrect: 

(а)  Jim  and  I went  skiing  yesterday. 

(б)  Him  and  me  saw  the  ski  tournament. 

(c)  Mary  and  me  will  bring  sandwiches. 

(d)  She  and  I will  bring  cake,  too. 

(e)  The  big  boy  chased  him  and  me. 

■(f)  Mother  called  he  and  I. 
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3.  Rewrite  the  sentences  that  are  wrong  in  Exercise 
2,  putting  subject  pronouns  in  the  subject,  and  object 
pronouns  in  the  object. 

4.  Write  a different  possessive  pronoun  with  each 
of  these  nouns: 

book  car  house  ball  doll  cage  song 

5.  If  you  wish  to  speak  and  write  well,  you  must  be 
careful  to  use  the  right  adverb  to  describe  the  action 
of  each  verb.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud  to 
your  partner,  filling  each  space  with  the  right  adverb 
from  the  list  below: 

AT  THE  FAIR 

Seamus  stood He  thought “I  am 

.,  and  I have  no  money  to  spend.”  But  the  band 

played  , and  the  crowd  laughed  ; Seamus 

felt he  thought,  “Come,  I can 

sing ” He  sang  very A little  crowd 

gathered , tossing  him  pennies.  “I  have  money  to 

spend ,”  cried  Seamus,  and  he  ran to  begin. 


loudly 

sadly 

suddenly 

sweetly  l ^ 

joyfully 

here 

gaily 

soon*' 

better* 

now* 

round/ 

oft 

X. 

WRITE 

A BUSINESS  LETTER 

You  will  need  a book  to  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
animals,  insects,  birds,  and  plants  that  you  find. 

On  the  next  page  are  the  names  of  several  good 
books;  any  one  of  them  would  be  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. You  may  know  of  others  that  are  just  as  good. 
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A story  book  of  nature,  by  Grace  Malkin,  W.  J.  Gage  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  toronto;  happy  hours  in  garden,  field,  and  wood- 
land, by  L.  A.  De  Wolfe,  J.  M.  dent  and  sons,  toronto;  the 
wild  flowers  of  western  Canada  by  William  copeland  McCalla, 
the  musson  book  company,  toronto,  Ontario;  trees  and  shrubs 
of  british  Columbia  by  james  r anderson,  department  of 
education,  victoria,  b.c.;  name  this  bird  by  e.  r.  daglish,  j. 
m.  dent  and  sons,  toronto,  Ontario;  birds  of  Canada  by 
p.  a.  taverner,  National  museum  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

1.  Arrange  these  names  in  a book  list;  be  careful  to 
write  each  one  correctly. 

2.  Choose  one  of  the  books  on  your  list,  and  write  a 
letter  to  the  publisher  asking  the  price  of  the  book. 
Leave  spaces  for  revision. 

3.  Exchange  letters  with  your  partner.  Criticize 
each  other’s  work.  Then  revise-  your  letter,  and  make 
a neat  copy  of  it  for  posting. 


As  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west,  the  birds  begin  to  go 
to  rest.  Birds  are  early  risers,  so  they  must  be  “early 
to  bed”  also.  The  clear,  sweet  songs  of  the  day  die 


XI.  STUDY  THE  HABITS  OF  BIRDS 


away  into  drowsy  chirpings.  Have 
you  seen  a bird  asleep?  How  does 
a bird  sleep?  Where  do  the  birds 
in  your  neighborhood  sleep?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  find  out. 


Plan  to  make  a survey  of  the 
birds  of  your  district  to  find  out 
their  names,  how  they  sleep,  where 
each  builds  its  nest,  and  what 
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kind  of  nest  it  builds.  For  two  or  three  evenings  let 
each  member  of  the  class  watch  a different  bird,  follow 
it  to  its  nest,  if  possible,  and  then  make  notes  of  the 
name  of  the  bird,  the  kind  of  nest,  and  its  location. 
Perhaps  one  of  you  may  be  able  to  find  a bird  asleep 
and  to  report  upon  that.  You  will  have  to  be  able  to 
keep  very,  very  quiet,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  bird. 

XII.  LEARN  TO  USE  PHRASES 

You  have  learned  of  a number  of  ways  to  vary  your 
sentences  and  so  to  make  them  more  interesting. 
Another  way  in  which  you  may  do  this  is  by  using  a 
group  of  words  instead  of  a single 'word  to  describe  a 
noun,  for  example:  r 

The  sky  was  a crystal  dome. 

The  sky  was  a dome  of  crystal. 


When  a group  of  words  is  used  in  place  of 
one  word,  it  is  called  a phrase.  A phrase  has 
no  subject  or  predicate. 


Is  1.  Copy  these  sentences;  draw  one  line  under  each 
adjective  and  two  lines  under  each  phrase: 

I know  a Scottish  girl. 

I know  a girl  from  Scotland. 

She  has  hair  like  gold. 

She  has  golden  hair. 

She  has  a necklace  of  amber  beads. 

She  has  a bead  necklace. 
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When  a phrase  is  used  in  place  of  an  adjective,  it 
is  called  an  adjective  phrase. 

2.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  using  a single  adjective 
in  place  of  each  adjective  phrase  that  is  underlined: 

Dorothy  is  a dancer  of  much  grace. 

Her  gown  of  silk  rustles. 

He  wore  a hat  with  a plume. 

She  has  gloves  with  embroidery  on  them. 

They  used  the  book  from  the  library. 

3.  Make  two  headings:  “Adjectives”  and  “Adjective 
Phrases.”  Write  under  the  proper  heading  each  of 
the  adjectives  and  adjective  phrases  from  these 
sentences: 

Mary’s  dress  has  red  buttons. 

Mary’s  dress  has  buttons  of  a red  color. 

The  bird  had  wings  with  spots  on  them. 

The  bird  had  spotted  wings. 

A red-headed  bird  hopped  out. 

A bird  with  a red  head  hopped  out. 

Two  candlesticks  of  silver  stood  on  the  mantel. 

Two  silver  candlesticks  stood  on  the  mantel. 

4.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  using  an  adjective  phrase 
instead  of  each  of  the  underlined  adjectives: 

They  used  the  table  cover  for  a shawl. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  a blue-eyed  baby. 

The  trapper  wore  felt  boots. 

The  blossoming  trees  looked  very  beautiful. 

The  sun  set  in  a bright-colored  sky. 
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XIII.  PRACTISE  USING  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

The  verbs  teach  and  learn  are  two  words  which 
people  are  apt  to  use  incorrectly.  To  teach  means  to 
give  knowledge  or  skill  to  another  person;  to  learn 
means  to  get  knowledge  or  skill  for  yourself. 

1.  Copy  these  sentences  using  the  right  word,  teaches 
or  learns,  in  each  space: 

Mrs.  Smith music  to  the  children. 

Tom to  skate. 

May French  from  Madame  Verio t. 

Madame  Veriot French  to  May. 

Frank to  typewrite  on  Father’s  machine. 

Father typewriting  to  the  pupils  at  the  college. 

2.  The  verbs  teach  and  learn  both  tell  present  time; 
write  the  form  of  each  of  these  verbs  that  tells  past 
time.  How  is  teach  changed  to  tell  past  time?  How 
is  learn  changed  to  tell  past  time? 

3.  Write  sentences  using  these  forms  correctly. 

teach,  is  teaching,  taught  learn,  is  learning,  learned 

4.  Write  the  three  parts  of  each  of  these  verbs;  for 
example,  eat,  ate,  has  eaten. 


fall 

% 

forbid 

forget 

freeze 

give 

go 

lie 

feel 

find 

fought 

hear 

hold 

kept 

lose 

5.  If  you  wish  to  describe  well,  you  must  use  the 
adjective  that  exactly  suits  the  noun  you  are  describ- 
ing. Choose  adjectives  that  suit  exactly  these  nouns: 

a wind  silks  a brook 

a chain  a lion  thunder 
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6.  Write  from  dictation  the  hundred  common  words 
on  page  207.  Check  your  spellings  with  the  book, 
and  study  your  errors  with  the  Safety  Six. 

XIV.  ORGANIZE  THE  MATERIAL  FOR  YOUR  REPORT 

By  this  time  you  have  probably  collected  all  the 
information  you  can  about  your  bird.  How  shall  you 
prepare  to  tell  the  class  what  you  have  discovered? 

1.  Read  the  following  paragraph  to  collect  useful 
facts  about  the  bluebird  and  its  habits. 

THE  BLUEBIRD 

The  bluebird  is  an  early  arrival,  reaching  Canada  about 
the  end  of  March,  and  not  leaving  till  late  in  the  fall.  It 
prefers  well-settled  country,  but  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  burnt-over 
areas  of  the  northern  forests.  There 
it  nests  in  holes  in  trees,  but  in 
the  settled  country  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  box-nesting  birds. 
Its  eggs  are  pale  blue  and  unspotted. 
The  soft,  mellow  warble  of  the  blue- 
bird is  heard  at  its  best  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer;  it  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  sounds  in  nature. 

• — Thomas  S.  Roberts. 

2.  Make  a summary  of  the  facts  given  in  the  para- 
graph about  the  bluebird.  Write  three  main  headings; 
then  fill  in  the  spaces  with  sub-headings. 

3.  Make  a summary  of  the  facts  you  have  learned 
about  the  bird  you  have  been  observing.  Write  two 
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or  three  main  headings,  then  fill  in  with  sub-headings. 
Write  your  summary  on  a card,  which  you  can  hold  in 
your  hand  as  you  speak  to  the  class.  Think  out  each 
point  of  your  summary  in  a complete  sentence. 

XV.  GIVE  A REPORT  UPON  A BIRD 

Nl.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four  as  a “warming- 
up”  exercise. 

Practise  stiffening  and  relaxing. 

Practise  the  “Mr.  Frog”  breathing  exercise. 

Recite  “Merry  Go  the  Bells”  for  resonance. 

2.  Practise  saying  this  tongue-twister: 

Round  the  rugged  rocks  the  ragged  rascal  ran. 

3.  Practise  saying,  for  back  vowels: 

The  mellow  lin-lan-lon  of  evening  bells  far,  far  away. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

4.  Give  your  report  upon  the  bird  that  you  have 
studied.  Stand  erect,  look  at  your  audience,  and 
make  your  voice  ring. 

XVI.  LEARN  TO  USE  THE  RIGHT  WORD 

There  is  usually  one  word  that  expresses  better 
than  any  other  what  you  wish  to  say.  Try  always  to 
find  the  best  word. 

1.  When  you  speak  of  a number  of  people  together, 
you  call  it  a crowd.  There  is  a name  also  for  a number 
of  cattle,  a number  of  chickens,  and  so  on.  Fill  in 
the  blanks  in  the  groups  of  words  on  the  next  page 
with  nouns  that  tell  what  we  should  say  in  each  case. 
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a of  bees 

a of  fish 

a of  girls 

a of  geese 


a of  partridges 

a of  eggs  for  hatching 

a of  soldiers 

a of  swallows 


2.  In  the  quiet  of  the  evening  you  can  hear  the 
low  sounds  made  by  many  things,  sounds  that  you  do 
not  notice  during  the  day.  Write  the  names  of  the 
following  things  one  under  the  other,  and  opposite 
each  write  a verb  that  expresses  the  sound  it  makes; 
for  example:  the  cow  lows  or  bawls ; a little  pig  squeals. 


a dog  milk-pails  (tin) 

a sheep  a horse  when  eating 

ducks  u the  evening  breeze 

geese^jd^"  a cow’s  neck-chain  (iron) 


a mosquito 
leaves 

a little  stream 
a large  fly 


3.  Add  a suitable  adjective  to  each  of  these  nouns: 

sky  pine  tree  sunset 

clouds  birds  flying  a garden 

4.  Copy  these  sentences,  changing  each  adjective 
phrase  into  a single- word  adjective: 


The  crows  with  much  cawing  sought  their  nests. 

The  shadows  in  the  garden  grew  darker. 

The  shadows  with  their  long  fingers  touched  the  door. 
Golden  flakes  of  cloud  floated  in  the  sunset  sky. 

A sheep  with  a hoarse  voice  bleated. 


XVII.  LEARN  TO  USE  ADVERB  PHRASES 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers  lingers  on  the  evening 
air;  we  notice  it  much  more  after  the  dew  has  fallen 
than  we  do  in  the  daytime. 
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1.  Write  the  names  of  eight  flowers  that  give  off 
perfume.  What  kind  of  nouns  have  you  written? 

2.  Copy  each  of  these  sentences,  choosing  from  the 
list  of  words  at  the  right  the  right  adverb  to  describe 
the  action  of  the  verb  smells: 


The  roses  smell 

damp 

The  low  land  smells 

strongly 

The  evening  air  smells 

sourly 

Wood  smoke  smells 

earthy 

The  tobacco  plants  smell 

sweetly 

The  ploughed  fields  smell 

sharp 

A group  of  words  that  describes  the  action  of 
a verb,  thus  doing  the  work  of  an  adverb,  is 
called  an  adverb  phrase. 


Adverb  phrases,  like  single- word  adverbs,  tell  where, 
or  when,  or  how  the  action  of  the  verb  is  done. 

3.  Copy  the  adverb  phrases  from  these  lines: 

The  crocus  breaks  through  the  grass. 

Spring  slides  hither  o’er  the  southern  sea. 

The  snowdrop  wavers  on  her  thin  stem. 

The  ice-spear  falls  from  the  dripping  eaves. 

The  frost  melts  upon  her  golden  hair. 

Spring’s  mantle  is  greening  in  the  sun. 

4.  Write  adverb  phrases  telling  where  each  of  the 
following  actions  was  done: 

The  clouds  floated The  breeze  blew 

The  blossoms  fell The  birds  chirped  .... 

The  shadows  darkened ....  The  cows  slept ....... 
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XVIII.  LEARN  TO  FIND  THE  COMMON 
CONSTELLATIONS 

Now  the  birds  have  gone  to  sleep,  and  the  stars 
come  twinkling  through  the  deepening  blue  of  the 
evening  sky. 

1.  Study  this  star  map,  and  fix  in  your  mind  the 

name  and  the  position  of 
each  constellation  of  stars 
shown  on  the  map. 

2.  Make  a tracing  of  the 
star  map,  or  copy  it  upon  a 
small  card.  Print  the  names 
of  the  constellations  neatly. 
What  kind  of  nouns  are 
these? 

3.  Imagine  yourself  to  be 
standing  in  the  middle  of 

the  lower  boundary  of  the  map,  facing  directly  toward 
the  North  Star.  Standing  so,  choose  a constellation, 
and  study  its  position;  note  its  shape,  its  distance  and 
direction  from  the  pole  star.  Think  how  you  would 
try  to  find  it  among  all  the  stars  that  crowd  the  sky. 

4.  In  the  evening,  face  the  North  Star,  and  look 
till  you  find  your  constellation.  Study  it,  and  prepare 
to  make  a report  upon  it  in  class. 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page.  Put  the  proper  diacritical  mark  over  the 
vowels  in  each  word.  Look  up  each  word  in  the 
dictionary,  and  compare  the  marking  there  with  your 
own.  Find  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  write  it 
opposite  the  word  in  your  list. 
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astronomy  planet  meteor  constellation 

astronomer  comet  galaxy  horizon 

6.  Ask  your  partner  to  give  you  the  meaning  of  each 
word  in  the  list  in  Exercise  5,  and  you  write  the  word. 
Compare  your  spellings  with  those  in  the  book,  and 
study  those  you  have  misspelled  with  the  Safety  Six. 

7.  Using  the  word  star,  make  as  many  compound 
words  as  you  can. 


XIX.  EXPLAIN  HOW  TO  FIND  YOUR  CONSTELLATION 

Before  telling  the  members  of  your  class  what  you 
have  learned  about  your  constellation,  you  should 
explain  to  them  how  to  find  it. 

1.  Make  a summary  of  your  explanation.  As  sub- 
headings write  each  of  the  steps  you  took  in  finding 
the  constellation.  Remember  to  letter  the  sub-head- 
ings with  small  letters.  Study  your  summary  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  obeyed  the  rules  for  making  an 
explanation  clear.  Think  out  your  explanation  in 
simple  sentences. 

2.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four  as  a “warming- 
up”  exercise.  Practise  the  lip  exercise:  Narrow  and 
flare.  Practise  pronouncing  this  “B”  List: 

institution  produce  issue  tulle 

constitution  introduce  tune  literature 

Say: 

They  reduced  the  duty  on  the  new  duke’s  tuning  fork. 

3.  Explain  to  the  class  how  to  find  your  constellation; 
then  report  what  you  have  learned  about  it. 
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XX.  COMPLETE  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  STARS 


There  are  many  charming  stories  about  the  stars. 
The  Greeks  believed  that  many  of  the  constellations 
were  men,  or  women,  who  had  done  some  brave  deed 
and  who  had,  at  death,  been  carried  up  into  the  heavens 
and  fixed  there  as  groups  of  stars. 

Here  is  part  of  a story  about  the  constellation,  the 
Big  Dipper,  which  you  may  see  on  your  star  map: 

THE  INDIAN  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  BEAR 

The  old  grandmother  went  up  to  the  lodge  and  asked  if 
she  might  not  go  in  to  rest  herself  and  to  warm  the  papoose. 
The  wicked  chief  refused  her,  telling  her  that  he  had  no 
room  for  beggars  at  his  fire. 

As  he  said  these  cruel  words,  a tall  chief  with  a shining 
war  bonnet  appeared  beside  the  grandmother. 

“If  the  earth  chief  will  not  take  you  in,  Grandmother,” 
said  he,  “I  will  give  you  a place  in  the  sky  country.” 

1.  The  part  of  the  story  you  have  just  read  tells 
what  happened.  Think  out  and  write  the  other  two 
parts  of  the  story:  how  it  began  and  how  it  ended. 

2.  Criticize  your  story  by  the  points  of  the  written 
standard.  Have  you  used  interesting  verbs?  Have 
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you  used  more  than  one  kind  of  sentence?  Have  you 
used  a phrase?  Revise  your  story. 

3.  In  class,  read  your  stories  to  one  another.  It  will 
be  fun  to  hear  the  different  beginnings  and  endings. 


XXI.  WRITE  A FRIENDLY  LETTER 


Ruth’s  cousin,  Alexander,  lives  in  Australia.  As  you 
know,  Australia  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  and 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  They  have  day  in 
Australia  when  we  have  night,  winter  when  we  have 
summer,  autumn  when  we  have  spring. 

Alexander  lives  in  the  country  near  Sydney.  He 
wrote  Grace  a very  interesting  letter  telling  her  about 
his  home,  the  trees  and  flowers  and  stars,  the  birds 
and  animals  that  live  there. 

Ruth  was  particularly  interested  in  his  account  of 
the  stars,  for  Alexander  sees  different  stars  from  ours. 

Ruth  is  planning  to  write  Alexander  a reply  telling 
him  about  our  country  in  the  springtime.  Write 
Ruth’s  letter  for  her. 

1.  First,  turn  to  pages  97,  98,  and  99,  and  read  again 
what  is  said  about  writing  a friendly  letter. 

2.  Choose  a suitable  spot  near  your  home;  imagine 
that  you  are  standing  there,  and  look  at  the  view  with 
your  mind’s  eye.  Note  carefully  what  you  see.  Do 
not  try  to  put  too  many  details  into  your  picture; 
they  would  confuse  Alexander. 

3.  Write  a description  of  the  picture  you  have  seen 
in  your  mind’s  eye. 

4.  Revise  your  description  carefully.  Study  your 
verbs;  have  you  used  interesting  ones?  Have  you 
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used  a phrase?  A phrase  will  give  variety  to  your 
sentences.  Try  to  use  adjectives  and  adverbs  that 
will  put  a color,  a movement,  a sound,  and  a perfume 
into  your  picture.  They  will  make  the  description 
seem  real  to  Alexander. 

5.  Write  the  letter  to  Alexander  Mayhew,  Paramatta, 
Australia. 

XXII.  LEARN  A SPRING  POEM 

1.  Read  this  poem  to  find  out  what  feeling  it  ex- 
presses: 

THE  THROSTLE 

“Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming, 

I know  it,  I know  it,  I know  it. 

Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again !” 

Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet. 


Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 

Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 

“New,  new,  new,  new!”  Is  it  then  so  new 
That  you  should  carol  so  madly? 

“Love  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  young  again,” 
Never  a prophet  so  crazy! 

And  hardly  a daisy  as  yet,  little  friend, 

See  there  is  hardly  a daisy. 

“Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  year!” 

0 warble  unchidden,  unbidden! 

Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear, 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 


— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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2.  Choose  an  adjective  that  accurately  describes  the 
feeling  in  the  poem.  Think  in  what  kind  of  voice  and 
at  what  speed  you  should  recite  it.. 

The  poet  has  made  the  music  of  the  poem  staccato. 
(If  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  staccato , 
look  it  up  in  your  dictionary.)  How  has  he  done  this? 

How  should  you  speak  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  each  group  of  words? 

3.  Choose  three  speech-training  exercises  to  use  as  a 
preparation  for  reciting  “The  Throstle.” 

4.  In  class,  practise  your  speech-training  exercises, 
and  then  practise  reciting  the  poem. 

XXIII.  PREPARE  TO  GIVE  A PLAY 

You  have  observed  a number  of  things  about  the 
world  in  springtime — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
animals,  insects,  birds,  flowers,  sounds,  scents.  Each 
of  these  would  make  an  interesting  character  in  a 
play,  which  you  could  act  before  the  school,  and  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  enough  parts  to  go 
round  all  the  members  of  the  class. 

1.  Call  a class  meeting  to  plan  a play  to  be  called 
“Spring.”  When  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have 
been  read  and  adopted,  choose  the  different  characters 
you  will  have  represented.  Appoint  one  pupil  to 
represent  each  character. 

2.  Write  a stanza  of  poetry  to  tell  what  you,  in  your 
character,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  springtime.  Use 
verbs  that  give  sounds,  and  adjectives  and  adverbs 
that  describe  clearly.  Be  careful  to  get  the  tune  of 
your  verse  right. 
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XXIV.  GIVE  YOUR  PLAY  BEFORE  THE  SCHOOL 

Practise  your  play  after  school  and  at  noon.  Choose 
from  among  the  pupils  a director  who  will  arrange  the 
different  groups  in  a graceful  way  on  the  stage. 

It  might  be  a good  plan  to  begin  with  the  stage 

empty  and  have  each  char- 
acter enter  in  turn;  or  you 
might  have  all  the  charac- 
ters on  the  stage  from  the 
beginning,  each  one  stepping 
forward  as  he  speaks;  or  the 
characters  might  come  on  in 
groups,  the  flowers  in  one 
group,  the  birds  in  another. 

When  you  have  arranged  your  stage  so  that  it  looks 
well,  practise  giving  your  stanzas.  When  you  give 
your  play  before  the  school,  remember  to  stand  erect 
and  to  make  your  voice  ring;  begin  each  word  sharply, 
and  end  it  clearly. 

XXV.  GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  TEST 

1.  Read  these  sentences,  and  choose  from  each  pair 
the  sentence  that  you  think  sounds  better: 

(a)  I froze  my  ear. 

( b ) I have  frozen  my  ear. 

(c)  Don  flew  many  times. 

(d)  Don  has  flown  many  times. 

(e)  You  drank  it  quickly. 

(/)  You  have  drunk  it  quickly. 
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(i g ) Tom  brought  the  mail  from  town. 

(h)  Tom  has  brought  the  mail  from  town. 

( i ) The  telephone  woke  me. 

( j ) The  telephone  has  wakened  me. 

( k ) I broke  Mother’s  pitcher. 

(T)  I have  broken  Mother’s  pitcher. 

2.  Make  two  headings:  “Adjective  Phrases”  and 
“Adverb  Phrases.”  Copy  each  of  the  phrases  from 
these  sentences  under  the  right  heading: 

The  book  with  the  red  cover  is  mine. 

He  lives  in  a trailer. 

I stumbled  over  a root. 

Bread  with  raisins  in  it  is  nourishing. 

We  have  a radio  with  a short-wave  band. 

Charles  went  to  the  dance. 

Ann  wore  a dress  of  blue  velvet. 

A woman  with  dark  hair  came  to  the  door. 

The  old  gentlemen  drives  in  the  afternoon. 

The  little  bird  lay  on  the  ground. 

3.  Make  one  interesting  sentence  out  of  each  of 
these  groups  of  three  poor  sentences: 

(a)  A frog  hopped.  He  was  green.  He  hopped  along 
the  path. 

(b)  The  star  was  bright.  It  winked  at  me.  I saw  it 
through  my  bedroom  window. 

(c)  I smelled  something.  It  had  a spicy  smell.  It  was 
the  pinks  in  the  garden. 

(d)  The  bird  had  a red  head.  It  was  in  a tree.  It  was 
tapping  at  the  bark. 

(e)  The  cattle  came  home.  One  had  a bell.  It  told  me 
that  they  were  coming. 
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4.  You  may  vary  the  form  of  your  sentences  by 
using  different  helping  verbs.  Rewrite  these  sentences, 
using  the  helper  is  or  was  with  each  of  the  verbs. 
When  you  use  these  helpers,  add  ing  to  the  verb. 

She  sits  by  the  window. 

John  swam  yesterday. 

He  drives  a car  this  year. 

She  rode  a chestnut  pony  last  year. 

The  boy  rings  the  church  bell. 

She  sang  when  I went  in. 

5.  Make  a list  of  ten  words  that  have  the  suffix  ling. 
Find  out  what  the  suffix  ling  does  to  a word. 

6.  Write  the  possessives  of  these  nouns: 

boy  man  woman  girl  dog  cat 

Harry  Peter  Laura  May  Rover  Tiger 

7.  Write  a sentence  using  each  of  these  possessive 
pronouns  correctly: 

my  our  your  his  theirs 

its  hers  mine  ours  yours 

8.  Remember  that  the  verbs  is  and  was  are  singular, 
and  are  and  were  are  plural.  Read  these  sentences  to 
your  partner  using  the  verb  that  agrees  with  the  subject 
in  each  case.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  consult  the  teacher. 

Not  one  of  them  (was,  were)  right. 

Several  of  them  (was,  were)  near  at  the  time. 

Each  one  of  you  (was,  were)  disobedient. 

Every  one  of  you  (is,  are)  in  his  place. 

Both  of  you  (is,  are)  wrong. 

All  of  us  (was,  were)  pleased  to  come. 
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'^9.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  interesting 
adjectives: 


ruddy  lanky  impertinent  verbose 


10.  Many  adjectives  are  made  by  adding  the  suffix 
ful  to  nouns.  Make  ten  adjectives  by  adding  ful 
to  nouns. 


Many  adjectives  make  small  changes  in  their 
spelling  when  the  suffixes  er  or  est  are  added. 

If  the  adjective  ends  in  e,  the  e is  dropped 
before  adding  the  suffix,  as:  brave , braver , 
bravest. 

If  the  adjective  ends  in  y after  a consonant, 
the  y is  changed  to  i before  adding  the  suffix,  as: 
happy,  happier,  happiest. 

If  the  adjective  has  only  one  syllable,  having 
one  vowel  followed  by  one  consonant,  the 
consonant  is  doubled  before  adding  the  suffix, 
as:  hot,  hotter,  hottest. 


11.  Add  er  and  est  to  each  of  these  adjectives. 
Consult  the  rule  in  each  case. 

fine  rosy  sad  feeble  dry  thin 

angry  glad  plain  rich  strong  flat 

large  weak  noble  sandy  yellow  healthy 
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CHAPTER  VI.  A ROUND-THE-WORLD  CRUISE 


LEARN  TO  USE  LONGER  SENTENCES 

When  you  take  a trip  in  your  imagination,  you  may 
just  as  well  make  it  a long  one  and  go  all  the  way 
around  the  world;  then  you  yourself  will  have  proved 
that  the  earth  is  really  round. 

Magellan,  the  first  circumnavigator  of  the  earth, 
took  three  long  years  to  make  the  voyage,  but  there 
are  very  good  cruises  nowadays  that  take  people 
around  in  ten  weeks.  What  was  the  fastest  trip 
around  the  world? 

You  should,  of  course,  on  such  a trip,  visit  the  places 
that  will  help  you  to  find  out  things  for  your  enterprise. 
The  exercises  in  this  chapter  have  been  chosen  to  help 
you  to  make  interesting  records  of  any  journey. 

I.  STUDY  A MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

1.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  for  a world 
cruise  is  to  choose  your  route.  You  might  go  south- 
west, to  Australia,  then  west  to  South  Africa;  you 
might  travel  across  the  Pacific,  across  Siberia,  then 
through  Russia  and  western  Europe;  you  might  go  by 
Japan,  China,  India,  and  the  Mediterranean.  When 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  which  countries  you 
wish  to  visit,  you  must  decide  whether  to  set  out 
toward  the  east  or  toward  the  west.  There  are  different 
railway  and  steamship  lines  by  which  you  may  travel; 
you  must  choose  the  most  convenient.  Study  the 
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map  of  the  world,  and  decide  which  countries  you 
wish  to  see  and  which  route  you  prefer. 

2.  Copy  this  list  of  proper  nouns,  and  after  each 
noun  write  a common  noun  telling  what  it  is;  for 
example,  Pacific — an  ocean. 


Asia  Arabia 

Red  Iceland 

Norway  Indian 

India  Paris 


Philippine  Australia 

Spain  Europe 

Brazil  Hudson 

Antarctic  Danube 


3.  Ask  your  partner  to  dictate  to  you  the  list  of 
names  in  Exercise  2.  Check  your  list  with  the  book, 
and  study  your  errors  with  the  Safety  Six. 

4.  In  class,  have  a conversation  to  decide  what 
countries  you  wish  to  see  and  what  route  you  will 
take  on  your  world  cruise.  Be  careful  to  obey  the 
rules  for  making  a conversation  pleasant. 


II.  WRITE  A BUSINESS  LETTER 

1.  Write  a letter  to  the  agent  at  your  nearest  station 
asking  him  how  much  your  world  cruise  ticket  will 
cost  and  upon  what  dates  ships  will  be  sailing  from 
the  port  you  have  chosen.  Remember  that  a business 
letter  has  seven  parts;  write  each  part  in  the  right  place. 

You  have  been  making  your  sentences  exact  by 
using  verbs  that  tell  present  time  or  past  time.  As 
your  cruise  has  not  yet  begun,  you  will  now  need  to 
use  verbs  that  tell  of  future  time.  We  make  verbs 
tell  future  time  by  using  the  helpers  shall  and  will; 
for  example:  I shall  write  to  the  agent.  He  will  tell  me 
when  the  ship  sails. 
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Use  shall  as  the  helping  verb  when  you  are  speaking 
of  yourself,  and  will  as  the  helper  when  you  are  speak- 
ing of  other  people. 

2.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  and  underline  the 
verbs  with  their  helpers.  Notice  what  time  each  verb 
tells. 

I shall  go  to  the  city  to-morrow. 

Father  will  take  me  with  him. 

We  shall  get  the  tickets. 

3.  Make  the  following  verbs  tell  future  time  by 
writing  a pronoun  and  the  right  word,  shall  or  will, 
before  each: 

read  say  ride  think  lie  sit 

4.  Read  the  business  letter  you  have  written  asking 
for  information  about  your  cruise.  Have  you  made 
your  future  verbs  tell  future  time  correctly? 

III.  PREPARE  A DIARY  FOR  THE  CRUISE 

A diary  is  an  account,  written  each  day,  telling 
what  you  have  seen  or  done  that  day.  It  is  fun 
to  keep  a diary  at  any  time,  but 
it  is  particularly  interesting  when  one 
is  travelling.  A diary  of  a journey  is 
not  only  amusing,  but  is  useful,  too; 
it  helps  you  to  describe  your  trip  to 
your  friends. 

1.  Choose  a blank  book  for  your 
diary.  Print  the  word  “Diary”  and 
your  name  on  the  cover  and  on  the 
first  page  of  the  book. 
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2.  Find  out  how  the  pages  of  books  are  numbered, 
and  number  the  first  twenty  pages  of  your  diary  in  the 
same  way.  Make  the  figures  neatly. 

3.  Keep  your  diary  up-to-date.  As  you  study  this 
chapter,  write  something  in  your  diary  every  day. 
Use  books,  newspapers,  and  pictures  to  help  you  find 
topics  for  your  diary.  Begin  each  entry  with  place 
and  date,  as:  Sidney,  Australia,  June  1. 

4.  For  review,  copy  these  sentences,  and  underline 
the  phrase  in  each: 

The  ship  sails  over  the  ocean. 

The  girl  in  the  deck  chair  is  my  sister. 

We  went  to  the  gymnasium. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  shouted  aloud. 

5.  Draw  two  lines  under  the  little  word  that  begins 
each  phrase.  The  words  that  begin  these  phrases  are 
called  prepositions. 

6.  Write  a sentence  using  each  of  the  following 
phrases.  Draw  one  line  under  the  whole  phrase  and 
two  lines  under  the  preposition. 

on  the  table  at  the  door  with  a camera 

in  the  cabin  over  the  sea  under  an  umbrella 

l\ 

IV.  MEMORIZE  A SAILING  POEM 

JU 

In  trips  around  the  world  to-day,  people  make  the 
ocean  voyages  on  big  ships  like  the  Queen  Mary  or 
the  Empress  of  Canada.  What  kind  of  ship  did  the 
author  have  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  poem  on  the 
opposite  page? 
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SEA-FEVER 

I must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the 
sky, 

And  all  I ask  is  a tall  ship  and  a star  to  steer  her  by, 

And  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  wind’s  song  and  the  whitex 
sail’s  shaking, 

And  a gray  mist  on  the  sea’s  face,  and  a gray  dawn  breaking. 

I must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the  running 
tide 

Is  a wild  call  and  a clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied ; 

And  all  I ask  is  a windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying, 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the  sea-gulls 
crying. 

I must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  vagrant  gipsy  life, 

To  the  gull’s  way  and  the  whale’s  way  where  the  wind’s  like 
a whetted  knife; 

And  all  I ask  is  a merry  yarn  from  a laughing  fellow-rover, 

And  a quiet  sleep  and  a sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick’s 
over. 

A — John  Masefield. 

\~y\.  Study  the  poem  by  thinking  the  answers  to  the 

questions  on  the  next  page. 
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(a)  Masefield  loves  the  sea  so  much  that  he  cannot  keep 
away  from  it;  what  word  used  in  the  poem  tells  us  this? 

( b ) Find  in  the  poem  six  words  that  tell  of  movement. 
Find  three  words  that  tell  of  sounds.  What  two  colors  are 
mentioned  in  the  poem?  What  other  color  is  there  in  the 
picture? 

(c)  Choose  from  each  stanza  the  group  of  words  you  think 
most  beautiful. 

(d)  In  what  kind  of  voice  should  the  poem  be  read? 
Think  of  a good  adjective  to  describe  the  voice  in  which  it 
should  be  read.  At  what  speed  should  it  be  read?  Why? 

2.  Turn  to  page  210  of  this  book,  or  to  page  80  of 
Junior  Language,  Book  B,  and  read  the  paragraph 
“How  to  Memorize  a Poem.”  Then  memorize  “Sea- 
Fever”  by  following  those  directions. 

3.  Prepare  to  recite  the  poem  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  chorus. 

Practise  the  Daily  Four  as  a “warming-up”  exercise. 

Practise  the  following  tongue  exercises: 

(a)  Put  out  the  tongue,  making  a groove  in  the 
middle  of  it;  out,  in.  Repeat  five  times. 

(b)  With  the  tongue  behind  the  teeth,  make  a little 
groove  in  it,  and  exhale  gently,  letting  the  air  pass  out 
through  the  groove.  Repeat. 

(c)  With  the  tongue  slightly  grooved  and  kept  behind 
the  teeth,  shape  these  sounds.  Do  not  draw  out  the 
sounds;  pronounce  each  crisply,  and  stop. 


s,2,3,4 

s,s,3,4 

s,s,s,4 

s ,s  ,s  ,s 

s,2,3, 4 

2,2, 3, 4 

z,  2,3,4 

2, 2, 2, 4 

z,z,z,z 

2, 2, 3, 4 

sea 

say  sigh 

so  soon 

send 

sun 

seas 

song  face 

ship  stars 

spray 

spume 
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4.  Practise  reciting  the  poem  together.  Speak  the 
s sounds  clearly,  and  recite  swiftly  in  a triumphant 
voice. 

5.  Find  a good  poem  to  copy  into  your  diary  for 
the  day  you  begin  the  ocean  voyage. 

V.  CHOOSE  THE  ROUTE  FOR  THE  CRUISE 

1.  Call  a class  meeting  to  choose  the  route  for  the 
cruise.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have 
been  read  and  adopted,  hear  what  route  each  member 
has  to  suggest,  discuss  the  time  required,  the  cost,  and 
the  transportation  company.  Decide  by  vote  what 
cruise  you  will  take. 

2.  Enter  in  your  diary  the  minute  of  the  motion 
passed  in  the  meeting  to  decide  upon  the  cruise.  Do 
not  forget  to  enter  the  date. 

VI.  REVIEW  THE  LANGUAGE  HELPS 

1.  Copy  these  sentences,  using  in  each  space  the 
helper  that  will  make  the  verb  tell  the  right  time: 


(a)  Mother talking  on  the  telephone  just  now. 

( b ) Father driving  the  car  yesterday. 

(c)  He giving  me  a lesson  in  driving  there. 

(i d ) He given  me  two  lessons  before  that. 

(e)  He give  me  another  lesson  to-morrow. 

(/)  I drive  very  carefully. 


(g)  Then  Father let  me  drive  every  day. 

2.  Write  the  letters  from  a to  g.  Opposite  the 
letter  a write  the  time  told  by  the  verb  in  Sentence 
a in  Exercise  1;  opposite  b write  the  time  told  by  the 
verb  in  Sentence  b;  and  so  on. 
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A Make  three  headings:  “Adjectives/’  “Adverbs/’ 
“Prepositions.”  Write  each  adjective,  adverb,  and 
preposition  from  these  sentences  under  the  proper 
heading: 

The  gold  ring  on  her  finger  shone  brightly. 

The  boys  sat  in  the  little  room  talking  quietly. 

The  General  entered  first  into  the  great  room. 

A book  of  Burns’s  poems  lay  under  the  chair. 

The  senior  students  wrote  well. 


VII.  STUDY  THE  SHIP 


1.  In  class,  make  a list  of  topics  about  a ship  that 
you  would  like  to  have  explained.  Here  are  a number; 
these  will  make  you  think  of  others. 

Of  what  a ship  is  made  How  a steam  engine  works 

How  a ship  is  steered  How  a Diesel  engine  works 

How  sails  work  What  “to  navigate”  means 

2.  Choose  a topic  about  ships;  collect  information 
about  it,  and  prepare  to  explain  it  to  the  class. 

8.  Write  five  phrases  about  ships;  begin  each  phrase 
with  one  of  these  prepositions: 

by  up  down  to  under 
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4.  Write  a sentence  using  each  of  the  phrases  you 
made  in  Exercise  3.  After  each  sentence  write  the 
name  of  the  kind  of  phrase  you  have  used,  and  tell 
what  word  in  the  sentence  it  describes. 

VIII.  LEARN  TO  USE  CLAUSES 

You  have  learned  to  add  groups  of  words  called 
phrases  to  nouns  and  verbs  to  make  your  sentences 
more  interesting.  Phrases  have  no  subject  or  predicate. 


When  a group  of  words  added  to  a noun  or  a 
verb  has  a subject  and  a predicate,  it  is  called  a 
clause. 


You  have  learned  how  to  make  an  adjective  phrase 
or  an  adverb  phrase  do  the  work  of  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb. 

Clauses  also  may  do  the  work  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  add  to  the  meaning  of  sentences. 

1.  Study  the  two  groups  of  sentences  below: 

The  red-roofed  house  is  ours,  (adjective) 

The  house  with  the  red  roof  is  ours,  (adjective  phrase) 

The  house  that  has  a red  roof  is  ours,  (adjective  clause) 

The  man  waited  silently,  (adverb) 

The  man  waited  in  silence,  (adverb  phrase) 

The  man  waited  although  he  was  silent,  (adverb  clause) 

Describing  words  and  phrases  are  ornamental;  they 
make  our  sentences  more  interesting  and  colorful. 
But  clauses  are  workers;  they  explain  things. 
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2.  Copy  these  sentences,  and  underline  the  clause 
in  each.  Notice  the  subject  and  the  predicate  in  each 
clause. 


The  man  who  spoke  to  me  was  tall. 

The  car  which  has  a rumble  seat  is  ours. 

She  laughed  when  I told  her. 

He  lay  where  he  had  fallen. 

3.  Many  clauses  begin  with  the  words:  who,  which, 
when,  or  where.  Complete  these  four  sentences: 

The  girl  who He  jumped  when. ...... 

The  dog  which They  went  where 

4.  Underline  the  clause  in  each  of  the  sentences  you 
made  in  Exercise  3.  Then  draw  a second  line  under 
the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  each  clause. 

IX.  GIVE  YOUR  EXPLANATION  TO  THE  CLASS 

By  this  time  you  should  have  noted  a number  of 
facts  about  the  “ship”  topic  you  have  chosen  to 
explain  to  the  class. 

1.  Think  out  your  explanation  carefully.  Have  you 
obeyed  the  four  rules  for  making  an  explanation  clear 
(page  13)?  Are  your  sentences  complete?  Try  to 
use  a clause  in  at  least  one  sentence. 

2.  Before  giving  the  explanations,  in  class  practise 
the  Daily  Four  for  clear  speaking. 

Whisper  the  key  words,  shaping  each  vowel  carefully: 

Front  vowels:  eat,  it,  et,  at,  ask. 

Middle  vowels:  fir,  above,  up. 

Back  vowels:  pool,  pull,  no,  fall,  jar,  lawn. 
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Two  vowels  spoken  together  in  one  syllable 
are  called  a diphthong  (dif thong),  as:  boil, 
bough. 


3.  Whisper  these  key  words,  shaping  each  diphthong 
carefully: 

Front  diphthongs:  bay,  buy,  boy,  boil. 

Middle  diphthongs:  beer,  bear,  boar,  boor. 

Back  diphthongs:  bough,  beau. 

4.  Recite  this  stanza,  shaping  the  vowels  carefully: 

SIR  LANCELOT 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow’d; 

On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  strode; 

From  underneath  his  helmet  flow’d 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

5.  When  called  upon  by  the  class  chairman,  give 
your  explanation  about  a ship. 

X.  WRITE  YOUR  EXPLANATION  IN  YOUR  DIARY 

Your  explanation  about  a ship  would  make  a good 
entry  for  your  diary. 

Before  writing  the  explanation,  word  and  sentence 
practice  might  be  useful. 

1.  To  each  of  the  groups  of  words  at  the  top  of  the 
next  page  add  a verb  that  tells  what  sound  is  made; 
for  example:  The  wind  shrieks. 
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The  waves The  wind The  engine 

The  gulls The  masts The  men 

2.  The  following  words  all  come  from  the  Latin 
root  word  navis,  which  means  “a  ship.”  Write  the 
meaning  of  each  of  these  words;  then  look  each  word 
up  in  a dictionary,  and  compare  your  meaning  with 
that  given  in  the  dictionary. 

navy  naval  navigate  navigator  navigation 

navigable  nausea  nauseate  nauseous  nautical 

3.  Arrange  the  list  of  naval  words  in  Exercise  2 
in  alphabetical  order;  then  copy  it  into  your  diary, 
and  beside  each  word  write  its  meaning. 

4.  Write  out  your  explanation  about  a ship.  Revise 
it  carefully,,  and  copy  it  into  your  diary.  You  might 
paint  a picture  of  a ship  to  illustrate  your  paragraph. 

XI.  WRITE  A CONVERSATION  WITH  A SAILOR 

On  shipboard  you  are  sure  to  find  at  least  one  old 
sailor  who  likes  to  talk  to  girls  and  boys.  He  will 
probably  have  travelled  all  over  the  world  and  have 
had  many  thrilling  adventures  on  land  and  sea. 
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1.  Write  a conversation  with  such  an  old  man. 
Think  out  your  questions,  and  imagine  the  replies. 
Write  at  least  ten  lines  of  conversation,  leaving  spaces 
for  revision. 

2.  Copy  this  conversation,  punctuating  it  correctly: 

What  is  it  the  little  girl  said 

I have  come  said  Dotty  to  see  the  minister 

He  is  out  said  the  maid  will  you  come  in  and  wait 

3.  Revise  your  conversation  with  the  old  sailor. 
Try  to  make  it  more  interesting. 

Have  you  used  a verb  that  gives  the  idea  of  sound? 
Have  you  chosen  good  adjectives  and  adverbs?  Have 
you  varied  your  sentences  by  using  phrases  and  clauses? 

Perhaps  you  can  vary  your  speeches,  also,  by  putting 
the  he  said  part  in  the  middle  of  some  sentences. 

Examine  the  punctuation  to  make  sure  that  your 
commas  and  quotation  marks  are  in  the  right  places. 

4.  Copy  your  conversation  into  your  diary. 

XII.  READ  TO  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS 

1.  Read  these  paragraphs  for  the  general  meaning: 

HOW  TO  PLAY  SHUFFLE  BOARD 

The  implements  required  for  the  game  of  shuffle  board 
are  six  black  and  six  white  discs  of  solid  wood  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  thick,  and  four  crutch-like 
cues  or  sticks  with  which  to  push  the  discs  along  the  deck. 
A rectangle  about  six  feet  by  four  is  marked  off  with  chalk 
upon  the  deck  and  divided  into  five  equal  spaces  by  four 
lines  drawn  from  side  to  side.  The  first  space  is  marked 
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“10  off/’  the  last  space  “10  on.”  The  three  middle  spaces 
are  divided  by  vertical  lines  into  nine  spaces,  each  of  which 
is  marked  with  one  of  the  numbers  from  1 to  9.  The 
players  stand  fifteen  feet  from  the  rectangle  and,  placing 
their  discs  on  a line,  try  to  push  them  into  the  spaces  with 
the  highest  numbers. 

The  great  object  is  to  push  the  enemy  out  and  get  your 
own  disc  into  the  space  with  the  highest  number.  At  the 
end  of  each  bout,  the  whites  and  the  blacks  each  count  up 
their  gains,  and  the  side  which  first  obtains  61  points  wins. 

— Francis  E.  Clark. 

2.  Complete  these  sentences  with  the  right  words: 

Shuffle  board  is  played  on  the (roof,  table,  deck). 

It  is  played  with  wooden (dots,  discs,  dice). 

The  game  is  to  get  the  most (rings,  points). 

3.  Read  the  explanation  again  to  find  out  what 
are  the  things  to  be  done  in  the  game.  Try  to  fix 
in  your  mind  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  done. 

4.  For  your  diary  make  a drawing  of  the  implements, 
the  floor  plan,  and  a score  sheet  that  you  might  use  in 
playing  shuffle  board. 

5.  For  review  do  the  following  exercises: 

(a)  Write  the  plurals  of  these  singular  nouns: 

ship  wave  gull  mast  sailor 

(b)  Write  the  singular  forms  of  these  plural  verbs: 

swing  rise  fly  creak  tell 

(c)  Write  five  sentences  using  the  nouns  and  verbs 
from  Exercises  a and  b.  Make  the  verbs  agree  with 
the  nouns. 
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(d)  Write  phrases  beginning  with  these  prepositions: 

on  over  above  after  into  with 

in  under  below  before  at  from 

(e)  Write  sentences  using  two  of  the  phrases  you 
made  in  Exercise  d as  adjective  phrases  and  two  as 
adverb  phrases. 

XIII.  WRITE  A SAILOR’S  YARN 

Here  is  an  outline  of  a yarn  an  old  sailor  may  have 
told  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  picture  on  page  182: 

A.  Wrecked  among  South  Sea  Islands 

(a)  — , 

m • 

« 

B.  Hero  Sole  Survivor  on  Desert  Island 

(a) 

(&)  

(c)  

C.  Captured  by  Superstitious  Cannibals 

(a)  

(b)  

W 

D.  By  Clever  Trick  Escaped  being  Eaten 

(a)  

( b ) 

(c)  

E.  Saved  by  an  Aviator 

(a)  
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1.  Fill  in  the  sub-headings  in  the  outline  to  make  a 
summary  of  the  story,  and  then  write  the  story. 

2.  Read  these  sentences  to  your  partner,  using 
the  right  helping  verb  in  each  space.  Remember,  in 
telling  future  time,  to  use  shall  when  speaking  about 
yourself,  and  will  when  speaking  about  others. 

The  old  man sitting  there  now. 

He been  sitting  there  for  an  hour. 

He take  cold  in  this  wind. 

I get  his  overcoat. 

you  make  him  put  it  on? 

He eaten  no  food  to-day. 

The  steward give  him  some  hot  soup. 

He fallen  asleep. 

XIV.  LEARN  TO  USE  ANOTHER  LANGUAGE  HELP 

1.  For  review,  copy  the  phrases  from  the  following 
stanza.  There  are  five;  be  sure  to  find  all  of  them. 

SKIPPING  RHYME 

The  King  of  Spain’s  daughter 
Came  visiting  me; 

She  came  because  of  my  little  nut  tree. 
I skipped  over  water, 

I danced  over  sea, 

And  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
Couldn’t  catch  me. 

— Traditional. 

Beside  each  phrase  in  your  list,  write  the  kind — 
adjective  or  adverb.  Draw  a circle  around  the  pre- 
position in  each  phrase. 
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2.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  a line 
under  the  clause  in  each. 

They  found  a stowaway  who  had  hidden  in  the  hold. 
The  sailor  who  found  him  brought  him  up. 

He  fainted  when  he  saw  the  light. 

He  lay  where  he  fell. 

He  revived  when  they  gave  him  milk. 


The  small  words  that  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  clauses  are  called  conjunctions. 


The  prefix  con  means  “together/’  and  the  Latin  root 
word  jungo  means  “to  join.”  Conjunction  means  “to 
join  together.”  The  words  that  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  clauses  are  called  conjunctions  because  they  join 
clauses  to  nouns  or  verbs. 

In  the  sentence  “The  car  that  was  stolen  was  in- 
sured,” the  conjunction  that  joins  the  clause  “that  was 
stolen”  to  the  noun  “car.”  What  kind  of  clause  is 
“that  was  stolen”?  Why? 

3.  Draw  a ring  around  the  conjunction  in  each 
of  the  clauses  in  Exercise  2,  and  loop  it  to  the  word  to 
which  the  clause  is  added. 

XV.  TELL  ABOUT  A SAILORS’  CUSTOM 

It  is  the  custom  when  a ship  crosses  the  equator  to 
play  a joke  on  those  sailors  and  passengers  who  have 
never  crossed  the  line  before.  An  old  sailor  dresses  as 
Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  and,  climbing  up  over 
the  side  of  the  ship,  appears  on  deck  and  demands  that 
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all  newcomers  shall  be  brought  before  him  to  be 
questioned.  Two  sailors  bring  up  each  stranger  in 
turn  and  make  him  kneel  before  Neptune  on  his  throne. 
The  god  asks  funny  questions,  and  if  the  answers  do 
not  please  him,  he  orders  the  candidate  to  pay  a 
forfeit.  The  game  may  be  made  very  amusing. 

1.  Appoint  a committee  to  prepare  a costume  and 
questions  for  Neptune,  and  dramatize  the  scene. 
In  preparing  your  questions  and  forfeits,  be  as  funny 
as  you  can,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  hurt  anyone’s 
feelings. 

2.  Alan  Ross  was  a lad  of  twelve  years  who  travelled 
alone  from  South  Africa  to  live  with  his  grandmother 
in  Winnipeg.  Alan  had  never  heard  of  the  sailors’ 
custom  when  crossing  the  equator.  Below  you  will 
find  a few  notes  of  what  happened  to  him.  Put  these 
notes  together,  add  others  to  them,  and  make  a story 
to  tell  to  the  class.  Give  your  story  a suitable  title, 
and  tell  it  in  y(Mc  best  style. 

Alan  helping  himself  to  cookies  in  the  pantry — dragged 
on  deck — frightened  by  Neptune — held  in  place — recovers 
from  fright — his  trick — joke  turned  against  Neptune. 
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XVI.  WRITE  A LETTER  HOME 

Pretend  that  in  a few  days  the  ship  will  dock  and 
that  everyone  on  board  is  busy  writing  letters  to  mail 
as  soon  as  she  reaches  land.  You  will  have  many 
interesting  things  to  tell  of  your  voyage. 

1.  Turn  to  page  96,  and  read  again  the  ways  to 
make  a friendly  letter  interesting. 

2.  Copy  from  this  list  the  forms  that  it  would  be 
correct  to  use  in  a friendly  letter: 

Sir,  My  dear  sir,  Dear  Mary,  Dear  Madam,  Dear  friend, 
Dear  old  friend;  Yours  respectfully,  Yours  affectionately, 
Yours  truly,  Yours  sincerely,  Yours  faithfully,  Yours 
lovingly;  J.  20,  Ju.  20,  June  20;  Miss  Mary  Brown,  28  Maple 
Street,  Hamilton,  Ontario  (inside  address). 

3.  Copy  these  forms,  punctuating  each  correctly: 

42  Heather  St  Vancouver  B C 

Care  of  the  Bruce  Bread  Co  316  Bond  St  Montreal  Que 

January  12  1938 

18  Nov  1938. 

4.  Write  your  letter,  telling  what  you  have  been 
doing  on  shipboard;  describe  your  sailor  friend;  tell  a 
good  story.  Leave  space  for  revision. 

A friendly  letter  is  really  a little  visit  paid  to  your 
friend.  You  would  not  visit  a friend  without  washing 
your  hands  and  face,  combing  your  hair,  and  tidying 
your  clothes.  It  is  even  more  important  to  make  a 
friendly  letter  neat,  correct,  and  interesting. 

5.  Revise  your  letter  carefully.  Check  it  by  the 
points  of  the  written  standard  (page  209). 
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Study  each  sentence.  Is  it  complete?  Have  you 
used  some  longer  sentences?  Have  you  made  some  of 
your  sentences  interesting  by  using  a phrase  or  a clause? 

Study  your  verbs.  Do  they  tell  the  right  time? 
Have  you  used  some  verbs  that  express  sounds  or 
movements? 

XVII.  PRACTISE  RECORDING  FACTS  ABOUT  COUNTRIES 
VISITED 

You  will  be  visiting  many  different  countries  on  your 
cruise  and  should  be  ready  to  record  in  your  diary 
notes  and  summaries  of  interesting  facts  about  them. 

1.  Read  this  paragraph  to  find  out  the  main  topics 
in  it: 

SOME  AUSTRALIAN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

In  Australia  summer  is  the  prevailing  season;  when  it  is 
not  summer,  it  is  either  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  fall. 
The  vegetation  seems  to  a stranger  to  be  rather  meagre. 
The  trees  are  mostly  of  the  eucalyptus  variety,  some  of 
which  are  the  tallest  trees  in  the  world;  as  they  shed  their 
bark  instead  of  their  leaves,  they  have  a ragged  and  unkempt 
look,  like  tall  street  boys  whose  clothes  hang  in  tatters. 
Nature  has  made  up  for  the  lack  of  charm  in  the  trees, 
however,  by  carpeting  the  earth  with  masses  of  bright- 
colored  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  Nowhere  have  I seen 
such  gorgeous  flowers;  no  land  can  boast  more  magnificent 
gardens.  The  animals  are  as  striking  as  the  flowers. 
Australia  has  no  native  animals  of  a fierce  and  savage 
nature.  The  kangaroo  is  the  typical  animal,  and  the  emu 
the  typical  bird.  There  is  a native  bear  called  the  koala, 
but  it  is  a mild  little  animal  which  lives  upon  fruits  and  seeds. 


— Francis  E.  Clark. 
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2.  Make  a summary  of  the  paragraph  by  making  a 
list  of  the  main  headings  and  then  filling  in  two  or 
three  sub-headings  under  each  main  heading. 

3.  Suppose  that  you  are  preparing  a report  upon 
the  trees  of  Australia;  from  the  paragraph  “Some 
Australian  Plants  and  Animals,”  make  notes  of  two 
facts  that  would  be  useful.  Give  your  notes  a title. 
n!4.  Ann  and  Peter  had  been  visiting  in  Japan. 
When  they  came  back,  they  told  of  many  interesting 
things.  Copy  these  sentences  about  Ann  and  Peter, 
using  the  right  pronoun  as  subject,  object,  or  possessive 
in  each  space: 

JAPANESE  COSTUME 

Peter  said  that would  tell about  a Japanese 

man’s  costume.  wears  tight  trousers  and  over 

a kimona  which  reaches  almost  to  feet. 

When  it  is  cold, puts  on  all suits,  one  on  top 

of  another. 

Ann  described  the  costume  worn  by  a Japanese  lady. 

, too,  wears  trousers  and  kimonas,  but  

clothes  are  of  brighter  colors  than  husband’s. 

“ both  liked  Japanese  clothes,”  said  Ann;  “ 

thought much  prettier  than ” 
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XVIII.  PRACTISE  SEEING  WITH  YOUR  MIND’S  EYE 

Whether  you  have  really  visited  a place,  or  only 
imagined  a visit,  you  must  see  the  place  with  your 
mind’s  eye  as  you  tell  about  it.  In  the  following 
exercises,  if  you  cannot  see  the  picture  with  your 
mind’s  eye,  find  a real  picture  to  help  you. 

1.  Look  carefully  with  your  mind’s  eye  at  this  scene: 

The  cave  spread  out  again  into  a huge  vault,  with  a great 
ridge  of  rock  at  the  far  end  like  a sideboard.  The  floor  was 
dry.  When  they  turned  the  torch  upwards  to  the  roof,  there 
was  a large  ring  bolted  into  the  ceiling. 

Now  describe  the  ring.  How  large  was  it?  Of  what 
was  it  made?  For  what  might  it  have  been  used? 

2.  Look  with  your  mind’s  eye  at  this  scene: 

We  step  out  upon  the  platform  of  a station  in  India.  A 
candy  seller  offers  his  tray  of  cakes,  and  a bright  green 
parrot  shrieks  at  us  from  the  telegraph  wire. 

Look  carefully  at  your  mental  picture  of  the  candy 
seller,  and  then  tell  how  he  is  dressed. 

3.  Pretend  that  you  are  standing  on  the  curved 
beach  of  an  island  in  the  South  Seas.  Look  with 
your  mind’s  eye;  then  draw  what  you  see. 

4.  You  know  that  one  way  to  make  a description 
more  vivid  is  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  as: 
The  old  sailor  had  a face  like  a withered  apple. 


Saying  that  one  thing  is  like  another  is  called 
making  a simile. 
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Notice  that  the  noun  simile  is  like  the  adjective 
similar. 

Complete  these  sentences  with  similes: 

The  Turkish  guards  had  high  round  hats  like 

The  soup  at  Cairo  looked  like 

The  guide  walked  like  a 

The  stout  lady  had  a voice  like  a 

XIX.  PRACTISE  ADDING  DETAILS 

Another  good  way  to  describe  is  to  add  details, 
mentioning  everything  you  can  see  in  a scene,  as  the 
author  of  this  paragraph  has  done: 

We  are  staying  at  a farm  in  Holland.  The  great  windmill 
is  rattling  this  morning.  I hear  the  clink  of  milk-pails,  too. 
Beyond  the  window  there  are  flat  fields;  they  are  still  covered 
with  a thick  white  carpet  of  mist.  The  sun  rolls  it  up, 
splashes  of  color  show,  the  field  blazes  with  orange  tulips. 

1.  Mention  ten  more  things  that  might  be  seen  from 
the  window  of  the  farmhouse. 

2.  Think  of  a scene  in  a foreign  country.  Look 
carefully  at  it"  with  your  mind’s  eye,  and  write  down 
twenty  details  of  the  scene.  Think  about  these 
details  carefully,  and  prepare  to  tell  about  them  in 
class. 

3.  With  the  rest  of  the  pupils  in  your  class,  play  the 
following  game:  as  each  pupil  describes  the  many 
details  of  his  picture,  let  the  others  try  to  sketch  the 
scene  described. 

4.  Write  a detailed  description  of  the  scene  in  your 
home  kitchen  when  breakfast  is  being  made  ready. 
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XX.  LEARN  HOW  TO  USE  A,  AN , THE 

1.  Read  these  paragraphs  to  note  the  rules  for  using 
the  three  little  words,  a,  an,  and  the: 


A,  an,  and  the  are  adjectives;  they  are  always  used  to 
describe  nouns. 

A is  used  with  a noun  that  begins  with  a consonant,  as: 
a horse,  a train.  (With  what  consonants  do  these  two 
words  begin?  What  is  a consonant?) 

An  is  used  with  a noun  that  begins  with  a vowel,  as:  an 
egg,  an  acorn. 

The  is  always  spelled  in  the  same  way,  but  we  pronounce 
it  the  when  we  use  it  with  a noun  that  begins  with  a con- 
sonant, as:  the  horse,  the  train;  and  the  when  we  use  it 
with  a noun  that  begins  with  a vowel,  as:  the  egg,  the  acorn. 

2.  Read  the  explanation  again  to  fix  in  your  mind 
the  rules  for  using  the  three  words. 

3.  Write  a or  an  with  each  of  these  words: 

pencil  album  elbow  iron 

top  berry  grin  map 

4.  Put  the  right  diacritical  mark  on  the  word  the 
in  each  of  these  groups  of  words: 

the  owl 
the  pie 
the  thread 


the  dog 
the  aster 
the  girl 


the  forest 
the  ice 
the  fire 


the  ukulele 
the  almond 
the  elm  tree 


LEARN  A POEM  FOR  VERSE-SPEAKING  Mp 

5.  Write  four  sentences  using  a,  an,  the,  the,  correctly. 

6.  For  the  last  time,  write  from  dictation  the 
hundred  common  words  on  page  207.  Check  your 
list,  and  study  with  the  Safety  Six  any  words  you 
have  misspelled. 

XXI.  LEARN  A POEM  FOR  VERSE-SPEAKING 
1.  Read  this  ballad  first  for  the  story  in  it: 

THE  BALLAD  OF  SEMMERWATER 
Deep  asleep,  deep  asleep, 

Deep  asleep  it  lies, 

The  still  lake  of  Semmerwater 
Under  the  still  skies. 

And  many  a fathom,  many  a fathom, 

Many  a fathom  below, 

In  a king’s  tower  and  a queen’s  bower 
The  fishes  come  and  go. 

Once  there  stood  by  Semmerwater 
A mickle  town  and  tall ; 

King’s  tower  and  queen’s  bower, 

And  the  wakeman  on  the  wall. 

Came  a beggar  halt  and  sore: 

“1  faint  for  lack  of  bread.” 

King’s  tower  and  queen’s  bower 
Cast  him  forth  unfed. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  eller’s1  cot, 

The  eller’s  cot  in  the  dale. 

They  gave  him  of  their  oatcake, 

They  gave  him  of  their  ale. 

Jeller  — herdsman. 
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He  has  cursed  aloud  that  city  proud, 

He  has  cursed  it  in  its  pride; 

He  has  cursed  it  into  Semmerwater 
Down  the  brant1  hillside; 

He  has  cursed  it  into  Semmerwater, 

There  to  bide. 

King’s  tower  and  queen’s  bower, 

And  a mickle  town  and  tall; 

By  glimmer  of  scale  and  gleam  of  fin, 

Folk  have  seen  them  all. 

King’s  tower  and  queen’s  bower, 

And  weed  and  reed  in  the  gloom; 

And  a lost  city  in  Semmerwater, 

Deep  asleep  till  Doom. 

1 brant  - steep.  — Sir  William  Watson. 

2.  Read  the  ballad  again,  thinking  what  feeling 
you  have  to  express.  At  the  end  of  the  poem  there  is  a 
word  that  expresses  the  feeling;  what  is  that  word? 
Think  what  tone  of  voice  you  should  use  in  reciting 
this  poem;  what  speed. 

3.  Read  the  ballad  again,  and  choose  beautiful 
words  and  phrases  that  will  need  careful  enunciation. 

4.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four  as  a ' 'warming- 
up’ ’ exercise. 

Whisper  the  front  diphthongs  (page  181),  shaping 
each  carefully.  WKisper  the  back  diphthongs,  shaping 
them  carefully.  WKisper  the  middle  diphthongs,  shap- 
ing them  carefully.  Chant  the  middle  diphthongs. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  page  is  a list  of  words  from  the 
poem.  Practise  reciting  them,  shaping  each  sound 
carefully. 
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deep  asleep 

bower 

bide 

still  lake 

reed 

Semmerwater 

dale 

proud 

glimmer 

gloom 

tower 

fathom 

brant 

gleam 

doom 

5.  Practise  reciting  the  ballad.  In  speaking  this 
ballad  in  chorus,  you  can  produce  a very  fine  effect  by 
using  the  right  tone  and  shaping  your  sounds  carefully. 
It  sounds  well  to  have  the  dark  voices  say  “ King's 
tower,”  and  the  light  voices  “queen’s  bower.”  Choose 
individual  pupils  to  say  the  different  lines  of  the 
“cursing”  stanza. 

XXII.  PREPARE  TO  GIVE  A TALK 

When  people  who  have  been  travelling  abroad  return 
to  their  homes,  they  are  often  invited  to  give  a talk 
before  a club  or  a society.  Plan  to  give  such  a talk  in 
class. 

1.  Look  over  the  notes,  reports,  descriptions,  stories, 
poems,  and  pictures  that  you  have  in  your  diary,  and 
choose  materials  to  make  an  interesting  talk.  It  will 
be  easier  for  the  audience  to  understand  your  talk  if 
you  arrange  the  parts  of  it  in  the  story  order. 

2.  Make  a summary  of  the  materials  for  your  talk. 
First,  choose  two  or  three  main  headings;  then  fill  in 
the  sub-headings.  Choose  the  map  and  pictures  you 
will  use  to  illustrate  your  talk. 

XXIII.  STUDY  YOUR  SUMMARY 

A good  talk  is  like  a letter  to  a friend;  it  includes 
little  stories  of  amusing  things  that  happened,  and  short 
descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  as  well  as  important 
facts  and  explanations  about  the  places  visited. 
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1.  Study  your  summary,  and  decide  where  you 
could  put  in  an  amusing  little  story,  and  where  a 
sentence  or  two  of  description,  a simile,  a verb,  an 
adjective,  or  an  adverb  would  add  color  or  sound  or 
movement. 

2.  With  your  summary  at  hand,  think  out  your 
talk  in  complete  sentences.  Remember  to  arrange 
your  sentences  in  the  right  order. 

Check  your  sentences  in  your  mind  to  make  sure 
that  each  one  is  complete,  and  that  you  have  used 
some  that  are  longer  than  others.  Have  you  used 
phrases  or  clauses?  Have  you  used  interesting  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs?  Think  of  places  in  your 
talk  where  you  can  use  better  words. 

3.  Say  your  talk  over  to  yourself  several  times. 
Then  go  to  some  place  where  you  can  be  alone,  and 
practise  saying  it  aloud. 

XXIV.  PRACTISE  USING  LANGUAGE  HELPS 

Visiting  new  places  and  meeting  new  people  gives 
you  many  new  ideas  for  stories;  the  difficulty  some- 
times is  to  find  just  the  right  words  to  express  your 
ideas. 

1.  Here  are  some  sentences  that  you  will  need  to 
think  about.  You  are  to  choose  the  best  word  for 
each  blank  place. 

A NEW  WAY  OF  FISHING 

The  Chinese  fisherman the  water  with  his  rod. 

He  sees  a gleam. 

That  is  a fish into  the  mud. 
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With  his  hand  he in  the  mud  to  find  the  fish. 

Sometimes  he  catches  a fish. 

He  puts  it  into  the basket  on  his  back. 

2.  As  you  will  notice  at  once,  the  following  similes 
are  very  weak.  Rewrite  the  sentences,  using  accurate 
and  interesting  similes. 

The  little  motor-boat  dashed  about  like  anything. 

The  parrot  shrieked  like  a loud-speaker. 

The  desert  sand  felt  like  a hot-water  bottle. 

The  cathedral  towered  above  us  like  a shadow. 

The  waves  beat  upon  the  shore  like  fingers. 

The  poplar  leaves  whisper  like  children  in  school. 

3.  Copy  the  sentences  below,  using  an  adjective 
clause  in  each  instead  of  the  single- word  adjectives. 
Remember  that  a clause  is  a group  of  words  that  has 
a subject  and  predicate  of  its  own. 

The  red-haired  man  drove  the  car. 

He  drove  an  unlicensed  car. 

There  stood  an  angry-looking  cow. 

“I  can  pitch,”  said  the  new  boy. 

The  fruit  tree  blew  down  last  winter. 
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XXV.  PRACTISE  SPEAKING 


For  your  talk,  practise  clear,  correct  enunciation. 

1.  In  class,  practise  the  Daily  Four.  Practise  the 
“Mr.  Frog”  breathing  exercise;  inhale  deeply,  and 
exhale  on  la,  holding  the  sound  as  long  as  you  can. 
Relax  the  throat  saying  ah,  a,  6,  ee,  do.  Repeat. 

2.  Whisper  the  middle  diphthongs,  ee,  ea,  o,  oo, 
shaping  each  one  carefully  in  the  mouth.  Repeat. 

3.  Chant  the  middle  diphthongs  softly.  Repeat. 

4.  Recite  the  middle  diphthongs,  noticing  that  you 
begin  with  ee  back  in  the  mouth  and  come  forward  to 
the  lips.  Repeat. 

5.  Practise  reciting  these  words,  keeping  the  throat 
open  and  shaping  each  word  carefully.  Recite  the  list 
clearly  and  rhythmically. 

bay,  buy,  boy,  bough,  beau,  beer,  bear,  boar,  boor. 

6.  Recite  the  diphthong  list  with  initial  p: 

pay  puy  poy  plough  peau 

7.  Practise  the  “C”  List,  placing  the  vowels  well  back : 

aunt  shan’t  pass  path  half 

cant  dance  ask  calf  chance 

8.  Recite  this  stanza,  shaping  each  word  carefully: 


THE  LION 


The  lion  is  the  beast  to  fight; 
He  leaps  along  the  plain, 


And  if  you  run  with  all  your  might, 
He  runs  with  all  his  mane. 


— Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 
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9.  Practise  giving  your  talk  before  your  partner. 
He  will  tell  you  if  you  break  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
oral  standard. 

XXVI.  GIVE  YOUR  TALK  IN  CLASS 

When  you  give  your  talk  in  class,  forget  about  the 
words  and  sentences;  think  about  making  your  audi- 
ence see  what  you  saw  in  those  far-away  lands.  Stand 
erect  and  quietly,  look  at  your  audience,  speak  so  that 
everyone  can  hear  you,  make  your  voice  ring,  and 
enunciate  your  ending  sounds  clearly. 

XXVII.  GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  TEST 

1.  Tom  was  learning  to  use  the  typewriter.  He 
spelled  well,  but  did  not  know  how  to  put  the 
punctuation  marks  in  the  right  places.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  that  Tom  wrote  on  his  typewriter;  copy  the 
paragraph,  punctuating  it  correctly: 

DOTTY'S  ADVENTURE 

The  little  girl  tripped  along.  The 
green  roadside  with  an  air  of  importance, 
Dotty  felt.  As  brave  as  a lion  till  she 
reached.  Dr.  Gray's* then  her  brave 
heart  fluttered.  So  fast  that  she  had  a 
secret^  Longing  to  run  home*  But  the 
next  minute  she  tossed  her  head.  As 
loftily  as  if  she  wore  a crown  on  it  the 
bell  wire.  Jangled  Betsy  Duffy  came 
to  the  door  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up 
to  her  elbows jand  called  the  doctor. 
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x2.  Arrange  these  details  in  the  story  order,  and  then 
write  the  story.  Give  the  story  a suitable  title. 

Mother  sets  baby  on  floor  — Indian  warhoop  heard  — She 
hacks  at  their  fingers  with  knife  — father  gone  to  town  — 
father  returns  with  gun  — holds  them  at  bay  — snatches 
up  baby  and  climbs  to  attic  — they  lived  in  pioneer  days  — 
Indians  try  to  climb  up  — snatch  at  edge  of  trap  — mother 
baking  — Indians  flee  — Indians  rush  in. 

3.  Rewrite  this  description,  arranging  the  detail's  in 
the  proper  order: 

HONOLULU 

There  the  trees  and  bushes  are  bright  green.  The  sky  is 
blue,  and  the  sea  bluer  still.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  places 
in  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  be  lazy  in  Honolulu.  There  are 
cool  breezes  every  day,  and  flowers  of  every  gorgeous  hue. 

4.  It  is  fun  to  try  to  say  the  same  thing  in  different 
ways.  You  can  change  the  order  of  the  parts,  or  use 
an  adjective  or  an  adverb,  a phrase  or  a clause,  or 
change  the  position  of  the  phrase  or  the  clause.  Express 
each  of  these  thoughts  in  at  least  four  different  ways: 

The  man  is  successful  but  without  education. 

The  soldiers  marched  into  battle  cheering. 

5.  Read  these  sentences,  using  phrases  instead  • of 
the  underlined  words: 

Mrs.  Brown  dresses  tastefully. 

The  lumbermen  prefer  woollen  socks. 

The  horses  jogged  steadily  down  the  road. 

It  was  a valuable  picture. 

The  child  behaved  rudely. 
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6.  Rewrite  the  sentences  in  Exercise  5,  using  a clause 
and  adding  a new  predicate,  as  in  this  example: 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  dresses  tastefully,  will  be  the  hostess. 

7.  Sometimes  we  ask  a question  when  we  really 
mean  to  make  a statement.  “Don’t  you  wish  you  had 
one?”  really  means  “You  wish  you  had  one.”  Rewrite 
these  sentences  to  show  what  is  really  meant: 

Isn’t  it  a beauty?  Do  you  think  I am  deaf? 

Wasn’t  he  silly?  Is  the  man  mad? 

Am  I a child?  Must  I wait  all  day? 

8.  Make  three  headings  to  show  the  three  ways  in 
which  verbs  tell  past  time:  “By  Changing  Vowels,” 
“By  Using  a Helper,”  “By  Adding  ed.”  Write  each 
of  these  verbs  under  the  right  heading: 

walk  lain  wait  drank 

took  eaten  look  flowed 

9.  With  the  verbs  that  tell  past  time  by  adding  n 
or  en  you  must  use  one  of  the  helpers,  but  the  verbs 
that  tell  past  time  by  adding  ed  may  or  may  not  need 
a helper.  Write  out  a group  of  three  sentences  for  each 
of  these  verbs: 

push  thump  jump  climb  trap  paddle 

Do  it  this  way: 

I follow  Jim.  I followed  Jim.  I have  followed  Jim. 

10.  Copy  the  sentences  at  the  top  of  the  next  page, 
using  subject  pronouns,  object  pronouns,  and  possessive 
pronouns  each  in  the  right  place. 
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Mary  and called  at  the  office. 

Mrs.  Brown  lent go\m  for play. 

thanked for 

Mary  wore over dress. 

11.  Rewrite  these  sentences,  correcting  the  errors: 

(a)  Can  I come  for  you  at  six? 

(b)  Mother  is  learning  him  fractions. 

(c)  Me  and  him  done  it. 

(d)  Mother  laid  down  for  an  hour. 

(e)  Tom  has  broke  the  tea-pot. 

(/)  She  don’t  like  fish. 

(g)  We  haven’t  no  fish. 

(h)  Her  ain’t  the  one. 

(i)  There  isn’t  no  milk  in  the  house. 

12.  Write  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Opposite  each  letter,  write  a word  that  begins  with 
that  letter.  In  what  order  are  these  words  arranged? 

13.  Write  the  abbreviation  for  each  of  these  words: 


L-ETS  G-E'T  TO  WORK 
AND  CORRECT  T-H-ESE 
SENTENCES  I 


street  Manitoba  January  Company 

avenue  Ontario  October  Saint 

14.  Write  a date  in  each  of  the  winter  months,  and 
a date  in  each  of  the  summer  months. 

15.  Make  four  headings:  “Nouns,”  “Verbs,”  “Pro- 
nouns,” “Adjectives.”  Write  each  of  the  following 
words  under  the  right  heading: 


house 

horse 

black 


caught 

saved 

large 

they 

him 

her 

hard 

saw 

boy 

wagon 

fell 

kind 

brave 

it 

stone 

his 

ran 
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16.  Copy  this  list  of  adjectives,  correcting  those 
that  are  misspelled: 

humbler  thickker  iner  dampper 

stingyest  flattest  fater  biggest 

thinner  neatest  feebler  dryest 

17.  Underline  the  adverbs  from  these  sentences: 

Write  soon. 

Will  you  please  wait  here? 

The  train  puffed  noisily  up  to  the  station. 

The  baby  cried  fretfully  for  its  mother. 

Our  guests  arrived  at  school  early. 

Come  quickly,  John,  and  see  this  bird. 

18.  Write  sentences  using  these  phrases  as  adverbs: 

on  the  pond  after  school  under  the  shed 

in  a minute  before  dinner  into  the  car 

to  the  store  over  the  barn  at  the  corner 

19.  Make  these  words  show  possession,  writing 
each  of  them  with  another  noun: 

mother  rose  deer  plate 

sister  rabbit  table  book 

baby  dog  letter  roof 

20.  Write  three  words  with  each  of  the  following 
prefixes: 

pre  con  un  ad  be  re 

21.  Write  three  words  with  each  of  the  following 
suffixes: 

less  ly  hood  ness  ment  ing 
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22.  Here  is  a “good-bye”  poem  to  read: 


GOLDENHAIR 


Lean  out  of  the  window, 
Goldenhair, 

I heard  you  singing 
A merry  air. 

My  book  was  closed; 

I read  no  more. 

Watching  the  fire  dance 
On  the  floor. 

I have  left  my  book, 

I have  left  my  room, 

For  I heard  you  singing 
Through  the  gloom. 

Singing  and  singing 
A merry  air, 

Lean  out  of  the  window, 
Goldenhair. 


— James  Joyce. 
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I.  COMMON  WORDS 


which 

don't 

friend 

used 

always 

their 

meant 

some 

where 

separate 

there 

business 

been 

break 

many 

since 

buy 

women 

write 

once 

again 

done 

would 

writing 

very 

here 

heard 

can't 

sure 

does 

hear 

none 

often 

country 

seems 

loose 

whole 

Tuesday 

won't 

wear 

lose 

February 

Wednesday  know 

week 

cough 

could 

answer 

two 

hour 

raise 

ache 

busy 

too 

trouble 

built 

ready 

among 

read 

color 

forty 

piece 

said 

making- 

dear 

just 

knew 

shoes 

guess 

doctor 

laid 

to-night 

says 

whether 

tear 

wrote 

having 

believe 

hoarse 

enough 

grammar 

beginning 

early 

every 

minute 

blue 

instead 

they 

any 

though 

easy 

half 

much 

coming 

through 

truly 

sugar 

straight 

choose 

tired 

II.  THE  SAFETY  SIX 

Look  at  the  word  from  beginning  to  end. 
Speak  the  word  aloud. 

Think  the  letters  from  beginning  to  end. 
Write  the  word  without  looking  at  it. 
Compare  your  word  with  the  printed  word. 
Use  the  word  in  a written  sentence. 
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III.  THE  DAILY  FOUR 
Correct  sitting  and  standing 
Even  breathing 
Ringing  sounds  (m-n-ng-1) 

Careful  enunciation 

IV.  THE  “A”  LIST 

was  you  because  for  catch  get 

just  our  your  of  come  yes 

V.  THE  “B”  LIST 

new  dew  stew  figure  tune 

news  duke  student  picture  Tuesday 

VI.  THE  STORY  ORDER 

When  you  are  telling  a story,  you  must  tell  the  facts  in 
the  proper  order.  If  you  mix  them  up,  your  story  will  be 
hard  to  understand. 

The  order  in  which  things  happen  is  called  the  story  order. 
Always  tell  your  stories  in  the  story  order. 

VII.  THE  ORAL  STANDARD 
Have  something  interesting  to  say. 

Stand  erect  and  stand  quietly. 

Look  at  your  audience. 

Speak  so  that  everyone  can  hear  you. 

Speak  in  complete  sentences. 

Speak  in  correct  English. 

Make  all  the  sentences  about  the  topic. 

Make  your  first  sentence  so  interesting  that  everyone 
will  wish  to  listen  to  your  talk. 

Make  your  last  sentence  really  finish  the  talk. 
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VIII.  THE  WRITTEN  STANDARD 

(a)  Place  the  title  at  the  top. 

( b ) Leave  a margin  at  the  left. 

(c)  Make  an  indention  of  one  inch. 

(d)  Write  neatly. 

(e)  Spell  all  words  correctly. 

(f)  Make  each  sentence  complete. 

(g)  Begin  each  sentence  with  a capital,  and  end  it  with 
the  right  mark. 

(h)  Make  every  sentence  about  the  topic. 

(i)  Arrange  your  sentences  in  the  story  order. 

O’)  Write  an  interesting  beginning  sentence. 

(k)  Make  your  last  sentence  really  finish  the  paragraph. 

IX.  THE  SIX  PARTS  OF  A FRIENDLY  LETTER 

The  place 
The  date 

The  greeting,  or  salutation 
The  message 
The  closing 
The  signature 

X.  SPELLING  RULE  1 

When  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel  is  added  to  a 
word  ending  in  a silent  e,  the  silent  e is  dropped:  strike, 
striking. 

XI.  SPELLING  RULE  2 

When  a suffix  that  begins  with  a vowel  is  added  to  a 
word  that  ends  in  y preceded  by  a consonant,  the  y is  usually 
changed  to  i:  baby,  babies. 
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XII.  THE  STEELE  EXERCISE 

Practise  making  the  sound  of  p to  rhythmic  beating. 

Count  silently  while  you  repeat: 

p--- / p--- / p--- / p--- / 

PP--/PP--/PP--/PP--/ 
ppp  - /ppp-/ppp-  / ppp  - / 
pppp  / pppp  / pppp  / pppp  / 

Repeat  the  exercise  with  the  sounds  of  b,  t,  and  d. 

XIII.  THE  “NARROW  AND  FLARE”  EXERCISE 

Draw  your  lips  tightly  across  your  teeth,  pulling  the 
corners  as  far  back  as  possible.  Then  bring  them  forward, 
making  them  flare  outward  like  the  mouth  of  a trumpet. 
Do  not  purse  them  as  for  whistling;  make  them  flare. 
Narrow,  flare;  repeat  five  times. 

It  takes  considerable  practice  to  get  this  exercise  right. 
If  you  draw  your  lips  back  in  the  “narrow”  position  and 
then  say  the  word  new,  it  will  help  you.  New  is  pronounced 
nyou,  and  not  noo.  Say  nyou,  flaring  your  lips.  Repeat. 

XIV.  HOW  TO  MEMORIZE  A POEM 

If  you  wish  to  memorize  a poem  easily  and  quickly,  you 
must  first  find  out  the  general  meaning  of  it.  Read  it  first 
for  the  general  meaning.  Next,  read  to  find  out  the  different 
thoughts  of  the  poem.  Read  each  thought  in  turn, 
looking  up  the  meanings  of  any  words  that  you  do  not  know. 
Read  the  poem  a third  time  to  pick  out  the  beautiful  words, 
phrases,  or  sentences.  Now  close  the  book,  and  try  to 
recite  the  whole  poem.  Open  the  book,  and  read  the  poem 
again,  noticing  the  lines  you  forgot  when  you  were  reciting. 
Close  the  book,  and  try  again  to  recite  the  whole  poem. 
Read  the  poem,  and  recite  it,  in  turn,  till  you  can  say  it 
perfectly. 
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